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PREFACE 


aps DEFINITION of anything should state positively 
what the thing is, more clearly than the name of it 
does. In other words, it is not a definition to say what a 
thing is not. If you are told, for example, that a tan- 
gram is not a message received by trans-oceanic radio, 
you do not have a very clear idea that it is really a cer- 
tain form of Chinese puzzle. There is no necessity for 
laboring the point that negative definitions do not give 
much information. 

Having expounded that bit of obvious philosophic 
truth, we now proceed to give a negative description of 
what the present volume is about. First of all, it is not 
intended to be a scholarly treatise on the spiritual life. 
Many such works have been written by authors who 
are eminently competent to write them. Neither is this 
book intended to be a complete or exhaustive disserta- 
tion on the religious life or on the spiritual life. There 
are too many obvious and intentional omissions for it 
to boast of any such grandiose pretensions. For exam- 
ple, there is no treatment of the vows of poverty or 
_ chastity. The eschatalogical considerations, so impor- 
tant in the life of any Christian and any Religious, are 
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. { by their absence. There is non a. ; : : i 

conspicuous DY heaven OF hell. Sin, as such, ; the heights and the happiness to which God intends to 

death and NS aaa “srtue of mortification. Ther lead us in our vocation. It is precisely in the midst of 
| not spoken of, nor a “ nce and prayer, withou pan these struggles and these difficulties that God wishes us 
f is no chapter on medita life. Most regretfully abse to love Him and to achieve sanctity. It is in these very 

there can be no Tee a che Blessed Mota circumstances in which we find ourselves, and in no 
efer 


God, the patron and model ofall Religious. Obvious] other circumstances, that He intends us to be happy in 
od, 


Reve re nl the religious life tf loving and in serving Him. 
as a book on the ibe lly lacking and incomplete a This book, then, is a simple, down-to-earth, homely, 
woelully lack ; 


present one is descriptive: Hane if you will, explanation of the goal we are trying to 
On the positive side, however, a descriptive defin reach in the religious life. It aims to point out with 


a 1s any extended Yr 


tion of this book might be: a practical treatment of the clarity that all the things we call acts of piety and re- 
end and aims of the religious life. It attempts to pr  ligion, such as spiritual reading, the Little Office, the 
sent in an abbreviated form a picture of how th Rosary, and other devotional exercises, do not exist for 
religious life should look in action. It is not so muc _ their own sakes. However perfectly they may be per- 


a treatment of the means, as such, within the religious” _ formed, they do not constitute the perfection of the 
life, but rather the relation of the means to the end t _ religious life, as many mistakenly believe. They are in- 


be accomplished. All Religious are taught and know _ tended only to be the means to enable us to achieve 
the place of the Blessed Virgin, of prayer, of the sacra- , _ the real and proper end of the religious life, to love 
ments, and of mortification in their lives. But the _ God. These chapters might even be called a handbook 
application of these things to daily living has been | ___ of Christian living. But no matter what they are called, 


_ known to result in perplexity and confusion. Fre [j™ — ™2Y it please God and His Blessed Mother, when we 
‘quently, as in putting together a picture puzzle, while me 2vouonished, them, that. we; have..a\ clearer idea) of 
“We may have all the pieces, somehow the picture does — pone puristian should ag gn no ae really 
Mot seem to come out right. Thus, difficulties arise in loves God. ‘By their fruits you shall know them 


‘Our work and with our companions; untoward things - . % - = 


ee to us, and, somehow, the ideals and aspirations 7 “Not to us, O Lord, not to us, but to 
4 a 4 in chapel get lost when we face the reality of Thy Name give glory.” 
ay. 


Such a si ets a 
it need ane S Tegrettable, the more so because 
exist. It must not exist if we are to achieve _ 
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ABOUT THE FLOORS 


; a De WRITER was approached at one time by a Sister 
with a problem. Sister had lived several years, ap- 

_ parently fruitful years and happy ones, in the religious 
_ life. In spite of this, her problem was that, unknown to 
those about her, she had not found the happiness she 
_ had expected. Life in the community was not all that 
_ she had hoped to experience. She was unable to phrase 
clearly exactly what she had looked forward to in re- 
_ ligious life; but the reality certainly had not corre- 
sponded to her nebulous and idealistic expectancy. 

_ Much more than she had ever dreamed, she had found 
_ Yampant in religious life petty human nature with all its 
faults and foibles. In addition, she felt she had been 
_ given too much work todo. Itseemed to her that she had 
_ had much more time to pray while living in the world 
_than she had ever found in religious life. Before enter- 
_ ing the convent she had frequently felt a greater close- 
ness to God than she since had been able to achieve. 
_ She was satisfied with her vocation and would never 
_ think of leaving her order, but she felt that there was 


II 


ing wrong. 
ae the difficulty of this Sister conform our will to God's will, because we are blindly 


h a very wrong attitude to willing and choosing in accordance with our own judg- 
ment what is good and best for us. 

In other words, our happiness depends upon our 
aim in life. By that is here meant our habitual motiva- 
tion for doing what we do and our characteristic way 

_ of judging and reacting to what happens to us. Let us 
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! i radically wrong, either with her or wit i 
something _ ourselves, unless we want something different from 
= vent life. For upon questionir what actually is. We are unhappy because we fail to 
fi 


2s There was som 
-| her, it was discovered t 


| living wit 
was that she was 
ward the people and events and things about her. 


had hoped to find happiness in the religious life; bu 
with her attitude at the time of the discussion, 
doubtful whether this Sister could have found ha 


Tgp Ra SE Hea LEN ing a aes put it this way. We may say that there are three floors 
out in the world. She had a right to expect happin in the human house. On the first floor, live those whose 
for God made us for happiness, whether we are mn re only aim in life is to feel good. Their primary objective 
ligion or not. He made us to be happy not only in life is to have a good time. They live by sensuality. 
heaven, but also to be happy on the way to heaven To a greater or lesser degree, the capital sins of 
There is a mistaken notion, much too prevalent, that gluttony and sloth are their masters. For example, if 
life is a period of misery through which we have to | the food that is served does not please them, whether in 
in order to reach heaven. While it is true that we v what is served, the way it is cooked, or the amount they 


receive, they are unhappy. They are constantly watch- 
_ ing the amount and type of work that others do. If they 
find that they are asked to do a little more than the 
others, then they are unhappy. If their free time is en- 
croached upon, if their feelings are not constantly con- 
happy, like the Sister in question, we simply are sea Ry 3 hat) ia bias seseteath ip gfe _ Bie 
Be He the directions on the bottle. ; ae Soke Sean Phas weiner y 
a cae on eee Well, God Soe i On the second floor of the human house live those 
what are called the Beatitud pies for happiness whose only aim in life is to look good. They want to be 
marize that summary i int es. And if we could su successful at any cost. Their aim is riches and reputa- 
words could be nH c ue words, perhaps no bette tion. They are motivated by the capital sins of pride, 
Ee hohe uct, en than these: ‘‘F orget yourself. - covetousness, and envy. Their goal is to be regarded as 
unhappy unless we are thinking only of 


never be completely happy on earth, nevertheless G 
intends us to be reasonably happy on the way 
"} heaven, as well as supremely happy when we get the 
If we are not happy now, something is wrong. G 
gave us His prescription for happiness. If we are no 
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F ; d from experience thai 
= our Ea a ee accktd oe without sp 
a can not spread happ1m It is not a question of get 
ing it all over Saas nt 

i rtant, 0 ‘ 
ve ede, to say that life is a matter of give 
| take, But again, to return to our figure of the hui 1 
house, we may say that there are three floors in 

house. On the first floor live those who take e 

thing and give nothing except what they must. a 

are the selfish, who live by passion or feelings. On 

second floor, live those who both give and take. * 
do their duty, but they also demand everything # 
is coming to them. They must have all their righ 
spected. They are the coldly just, who live by natt 
virtue or reason. But on the third floor live those w 
try to give everything they possibly can and take o1 
what is absolutely necessary. They are the charitab 
who live by faith. ‘They are the unselfish. They do no 
love themselves inordinately, but they do love God 
and their neighbor, and they are, consequently, hap 
For God made us to love Him and to love our nei 
bor, and we are happy only when we are fulfilling 
purpose for which we were made. 

Here is a point which bears emphasis. If a thing 
to work well and achieve its purpose, it must be used 
according to the plan of its maker. Otherwise th 
will be disorder and damage. For example, imagin 
Teauiggted savage on the shore of some Pacific 
Sag : Y, It is a fountain pen, but 
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does not know a fountain pen’s use. In fact he does 
not even know how to write. But, by experiment 
he discovers that the pen makes a wonderful instru- 


ment for picking the meat out of nuts. Now, for a 
while he may, more or less successfully, do that with the 
pen, but he destroys it as far as the purpose of its maker 
is concerned, writing. The inevitable result of the mis- 
use of anything is damage and eventually destruction, 
Note, too, that ignorance of this principle does not at 
all avert the inexorable consequences. So it is with the 
Christian life. If any one, whether through ignorance 
or wilfulness, misuses his Christian life, if he does not 
live it as God intended him to live it, namely, super- 
naturally, the inevitable result is unhappiness to a 
greater or lesser degree. And, of course, continued 
knowing and willful grave misuse will lead to eternal 
destruction. So we can see that it is only by living on 
the third or supernatural floor, forgetting ourselves and 
loving God and our neighbor, that we can be truly 
happy; for that is God's purpose in creating us. 

_ Put another way, we can say that on the first floor of 
the human house dwell those who are motivated by the 
seven capital sins. ‘Their standard of conduct is ‘what 
the crowd does.” They drift along the line of least re- 
sistance, justifying their conduct by thinking that since 
it is good enough for so many others, it is good enough 
for them. On this point, it might be well to recall some- 
thing that was found among the papers of Saint Bona- 
venture after his death. He had written: “I have not 
entered religion to live as others live, but to live as they 
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5 : the spirit of the 
once Ai a the ate That is 
and a ra oe iven the rules to read 
entering religion, I was g1 » ae 
the lives of others. I took them for the directio : 
life I should lead. I ought to observe them all, eve : a vainglory, or love 
I saw no one else observe them.” a : : aracteristic reaction 

But to continue our analogy, on the second fig . tiie Beata 
dwell those who live by reason and what they call con if we find that we have but atta ' 
mon sense. Their standard of conduct a “wha that we expected to find in the reli 
right to me.” Each one is his own infallible auth because we are living on the wron 
He pontificates himself on all matters as to what is 
or bad for him and what he will do about it. It y 
no difference whether the Church, or the Pope, 
rules, or customs say differently, these people ar 
captains of their own souls and they play a game of 
ing their own god. 

On the third floor, dwell those who live by fai 
hope and by charity. Their standard of conduct is 


what the crowd does, not what seems right to their; | ith God’s will through the light of faith? Is this what 
son, but only what God wants. Faith rules heres motivates and influences all of my actions, my decisions, 
this floor live those who imitate Christ as He w 4 ae, ‘ us Keine 
about doing His Father’s Seat They do! aaa ; 1s possible that some Religious, whether t Tough — 
wants, and eracious] ac f ‘Note: All of this is not to say that those who are living on the first 
er Y, accept what God sends th or second floors are necessarily not essentially good, or that they do not 
ppy souls who follow the injunctio 10 fave sanctifying grace in their souls. Actually, persons are structurally 
“ é | . 
Se i Poe ae supernatural and holy if they are in the state of grace, and this can be 
ek first the kingdom of God and His justice lost only by committing mortal sin. But to the extent that their motiva- 
WADY: g 
ion proceeds from feelings or mere natural reason, they are not func- 
tionally supernatural. They are not using their supernatural powers to 
8 thought. Each of us habi their capacity. The purpose of the picturesque categorization is to make 
oth f f us realize to what extent our motivation is unworthy of what God expects 
eT o. these three floors of us, and how far we are from realizing the full ai de sanctity 
i nee) ah Q i hich in th ernatural life which Go given us, 
? if th. This 1S so because we and happiness which are in the sup 
Q e 


| re 
tionall supernatural life do wh on t Tt fl ; 


-_~ some of the furnishin 
eae Se  oawourall and functional} 
i ae an attempt will be made in the foll 
ecb LO them certain keys to the apartme 
see if or, keys which others have found he 
Bee ie to true happiness in the relig 


CHAPTER 11 


in opening the doors 


life. 4 
we will speak, first of all, of the nature of a su 


natural person or Christian, and then of how a su 
natural person should live. That is, we will treat 0 
structure of a Christian, and then of the functiorx 
of a Christian, or of how a Christian acts when 
living on the third floor of faith, of hope and of cha 


WHAT IS A CHRISTIAN? 


E KNOW WELL, and often say glibly, that our 
destiny is heaven and the face-to-face vision of 
God. But it is worthy of consideration whether, when 
we say this, we have even an inkling of its tremendous 
implications. That a created being might see God, as 
He is, and know the Creator, as He knows Himself, is 
beyond the powers of created nature. It is a preroga- 
tive to which we have no right. It is a goal beyond our 
needs and aspirations and desires. It is a function for 
which our created nature has no capacity. In a word, 


it is supernatural. 

_ We know that with the human nature which we 
have, a living, sentient, warm-blooded, oxygen-breath- 
ing body and spiritual soul, we cannot live for long 
under water. It is not of our nature. If a man wishes 
to stay for long periods under water, he must have 
special equipment—a diving bell or caisson or sub- 
marine. Again, with the human nature we have, a 
man cannot long survive above the earth’s atmosphere. 
An aviator must equip himself with oxygen masks and 
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26 4 i 
it has all these activities flowing from ie ine ‘PY ies, ae Ba 27 
viple, it still is limited. There are many thitesiiaaa Geen eres tie farmer who) OWasiteN Cay 
me daisy cannot do. For example, the daisy canno _ eats the daisy. ‘The farmer has a different life principle 


Cae ene from the daisy and the cow, and this different life prin. 
e shade.”’ It cannot do ciple allows him different activities, He can do ane 
thing that the plant can do: take in nourishment sai 

_ and reproduce himself. He can do everything that the 
animal can do: see, hear, taste, touch, smell. But he 
can also do things which are proper to his type of life 
alone. He can know and will. This is the highest type 
of life known on earth. We call it rational or human 


to itself, “My, it’s hot out 
I'll move over there into th ann 
1 because it does not have the kind of life principle w 


gives it the activities of sensation and appetite. 

But there is a higher kind of life than that which’ 
longs to the daisy. ‘This type of life belongs to the ¢ 
that eats the daisy. The cow has a different life pr 


ciple from the daisy, which, therefore, gives it cert life. 

different activities. It can do everything that the da It is with this kind of life that we are born, But our 
can do, that is, take in nourishment, grow, and repro: _ divine Lord said that this kind of life is not btign h for 
duce itself. But in addition to these, it has other activ us: With this kind oP lifealoney we emnot pais a 
ities. It can see, hear, touch, taste, smell. Because | destiny and get to heaven. He said that we need a new 
cow has an essentially different and essentially hig kind of life, a higher kind of life. We must be raised 


life principle from the daisy, it has essentially differen to a higher level of being. We must be re-born. This 
and essentially higher activities. ‘The point is that e _ happened to us when we were baptized. At that time 
essentially different and essentially higher life pr __ there was infused into our soul a new life principle, a 
ciple brings essentially different and essentially hig _ supernatural life principle, which raised us up from the 
activities. Again, although the cow has this superior __ level of mere human beings and made us supernatural. 
life principle, it, too, is limited. There still are acti _ This new life principle we call sanctifying grace. 

ties which it cannot perform. For example, the ¢ To try to understand the magnitude of this, let us 
cannot say to herself, “Milk isn’t bringing too goo _ try to conceive an incredible analogy. Let us imagine 
e; I think I will go on strike until the market goes that a man had a dog which he loved so much that he 
cheidoes not possess that kind of life. In other _ wanted to adopt it into his family and make it his heir. 
the activities of a being are limited by the kind Of course, he could not do that because it is a dog, and 
rinciple or nature that it has. al a of the same nature as man. A man can legally a 
as wonderful as is sentient . ‘ i a adopt another human being. But suppose, per impos- 
higher type of life onearth net sible, that the man were able to give the dog, not a 
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blood transfusio ! 
the dog, while still remal 
in some way human. He 


n, but part of his own very life, so” 
ning an animal, would bec 


could now do whatever a m 


could do, live as a human lives, speak as he speaks, 
: loves, know what a man knoy 
the things that a man "he life of the aaa 
| In other words, he would live the 1 re) 
man, sit at table with him, read the pe i co) 
the days’ problems, and become heir to the man's 
tune. : 
Of course, this would be impossible for a man to 
He cannot share his nature with another being. | 
God did just that for us at our baptism. He gave 
ee this new life principle which we call sanctifying 
that lifts us up from the level of mere human beir 
so that now we are in a certain way divine, sharin 
the very nature of God. “. . . so that through the 
(Christ’s glory and power) you may become partak 
of the divine nature’’ (2 Pet. 1:4). 

Now, it was said that each kind of life had its 0 
special activities. A new kind of life results in mew 
activities. Sanctifying grace is a new life. Therefo 
_ it must have activities which are proper to it. What 
then, can those do who have received this new life 
baptism that those without it cannot do? What are 
activities proper to this divine life that we share? Si 
] a share in the life of God, therefore we must p 
¢ in some way in those activities which 
0 God alone. And this is precisely what we d0 
t, we share in the knowledge of God. We 

peas He knows H imself, by the virtue of 


_ God, and him whom thou 
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faith which is infused into us at ba i 


SNe, ptism. “N, Aa 
everlasting life, that they may know thee, the ne ie 


hast sent, Jesus Christ” 
(John 17:3). So, we can know that there are oe 


divine Persons in God: the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Spirit. We can know that God is our Father that 
Christ is our Brother, and Mary our Mother. "This 
knowing of God as He truly is, is realized in this life 
only in a dark manner, as St. Paul says, through faith, 
but one day we will be able to see Him exactly as He 
is, face to face. ‘he infinite then will be comprehended 
as infinite by the finite according to its finite capacity. 
But this knowing of God as He is in Himself is some- 
thing that is above all the powers of human nature and 
human reason. The philosophers can tell us nothing 
from reason about the nature, or even the existence of 
the Most Blessed Trinity. We need the help of super- 
natural life and its power of faith to comprehend this 
awesome truth. 


Secondly, because of this new life principle and the 


_ virtue of hope which accompanies it, we can act with 


the power of God. This of course, does not mean that 


_ we can perform supernatural works such as miracles. 


But it means that we can overcome the power of the 
devil and his temptations and avoid the things which 
interfere with our reaching God. By the infused virtue 
of hope we are enabled and given courage to strive to 
reach God in spite of all obstacles. “Now may the God 
of hope fill you with all joy and peace in believing, that 
you may abound in hope and in the power of the Holy 
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Spirit” (Rom. 15:13" 
ye ae sane ae principle, We | 
q ae ba be as God loves, both God 
ighbor. 

| an eae goodness and lovableness. So, w. 
we receive the power to love God for ee 
own goodness, without thought of what He hase 
will do for us. We receive the power to loy 
supernaturally and unselfishly, because of © 
Regarding the love of our fellow men, God lo 
all, universally, without exception. And so, 
of the infused virtue of charity, we are given 
to love all men universally, which is impossib 
aided human nature. It was Chesterton who s 
up all this by saying that in baptism we rece’ 
power to believe the unbelievable, to hope 
hopeless, and to help the helpless. 
Finally, as a result of our new life, we rece 
power to enjoy the very happiness of God, 
_ We first are enabled to earn our share of that h 


Without grace, this WHAT IS A CHRISTIAN? 
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supernatural actions merit for u 


s, by the good f 
God, a supernatural reward. Ultimately eae 
we will enjoy that reward, ea : 


tned by virtue of thi 
_ supernatural life in us from baptism, Pe 


It is clear now how it can be said that through grace 
we share in God’s nature. It is not as if God were to 


whittle off little chunks of His nature and distribute 
them. Rather, we are said to share in His nature be- 
cause we are able to perform actions which are proper 
to Him alone. If we could share the ability to fly as 
_ birds do, we might be said to share in the nature of a 
bird. So, by sharing with God the capacity for acts 
; which only He can perform, we are said to be sharers 
of the divine nature. To enable us to do these things, 
_ God has created and infused into our souls this new 
life principle which we call the supernatural life, or 
sanctifying grace. 
_ This, then, is our tremendous dignity as Christians. 
- We have this supernatural life, a share in the very life 
_ of God, Himself. Along with it, moreover, comes an- 
_ other amazing privilege. God adopts us as His very 
own children. He has revealed this to us, Himself. 
our actions done in the state of grace and done f ! ba tg asymany as-teceivedhim he gave the Bh hs 
supernatural and meritorious actions becau becoming sons of God: . . . who were born. . . of Go 
ee (John 1:12 ff). “... you have received a spirit of adop- 
tion as sons, by virtue of which we cry, ‘Abba! Father!’ 
The Spirit, Himself, gives testimony to our spirit that 
we are sons of God” (Rom. 8:15,16). “He predestined 
°Y proceed from an anu us to be adopted through Jesus Christ as his sonst ac: 
‘ons which proceed _ cording to the purpose of his will” (Eph. 1:5). “Be- 


tural Principle are supernatural actions. 


| 
| 
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2 
a what manner of love the Father has besto 


upon us, that we should be called children of God, 


such we are” (1 John 3:1). vi 
In an earlier example, we S 


is needed a likeness of nature between the one ad 


an cou 
and the adopted. For te Ue onl ne 
adopt a dog. In order to adopt us, ou 
the discrepancy of nature by raising us Up c 
natural level and giving us a nature like to Hi . 
there are still other conditions for human adoptis n 
is necessary that the one adopting do it freely 
that the one adopted receive the right to the 4 
tance of the adopter. Again, we see these condi 
fulfilled perfectly in God’s adoption of us. He 
freely chosen to adopt us, and when He does, | : 
ceive a right to His inheritance, namely, the glo: 
heaven. For it is written, “If we are sons, we are } 
also: heirs indeed of God and joint heirs — 
Christ . . .” (Rom. 8:17). By nature, then, we 
creatures of God. By adoption, we are the chil 
God. As His children, we receive different food 
the servants of God, for He feeds us with the pr 
bread of the most holy Eucharist. 

Marvelous as all this is, it still is not all we 
At our baptism, and as long as we remain in the: 
of grace, God, Himself, actually dwells within us. 
anyone love me,” says Our Lord, “he will keep 
Ps oe ae will love him, and we wil 

im an make ou . ae eo 
While the three nan (John 14° 
ctually dwell 
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a special way to 
en: “If you love 


this divine indwelling is attributed in 
the Most Holy Spirit. Thus it is writt 
me, keep my commandments. And I will ask the Father 
and he will give you another Advocate to dwell with 
you forever, the Spirit of truth whom the world cannot 
receive, because it neither sees him nor knows him. 
But you shall know him, because he will dwell with 
you and be in you” (John 14:15-17) . “Hope does not 
disappoint, because the charity of God is poured forth 
in our hearts by the Holy Spirit who has been given to 
us” (Rom. 5:5). “But if the Spirit of him who raised 
Jesus from the dead dwells in you, then he who raised 
Jesus Christ from the dead will also bring to life your 
mortal bodies because of his Spirit who dwells in you” 
(Rom. 8:11). 

This indwelling of God in us is something unique. 
Actually, God is in all created things in several ways: 
He is in things by His power, because all things are 
subject to His dominion; He is also in things by His 
essence, because He created all things and keeps them 
in being and movement; and, finally, He is in created 
things by His knowledge, because He sees all things 
and knows all things. But His indwelling in a person 
in the state of grace is a very special thing. It is sepa- 
rate and distinct from sanctifying grace, although it 
always accompanies it. Sanctifying grace is a created 
life principle which God infuses into our soul, whereas 
the divine indwelling is God, Himself, actually present 
in some mysterious way in our soul and body. He re- 
vealed this to us by calling it dwelling as in a temple. 
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St. Paul wrote: “Do you not know that you are” 
t. Pa § 


irit of God dwells in 

temple of God and oy a ie ded aval 
If anyone destroys i 3 remple of God, and hig 
destroy; for a 4 16,17). In another place he w 
ee i a Be know that ani 
temple of the Holy Spirit, who is In you, whon 
have from God, and that you are not your own? 
Cor. 6:19) Thus it is that ours is the one 
privilege of having God, Himself, constantly wit! 

when we are in the state of grace. oe 
To sum up, then, our structure as a Christia 
baptism we received a new life principle called 
fying grace, which enables us to participate in 
nature of God, Himself, by performing actions wh 
are proper to God, alone. We perform these 
through the power of the infused virtues of faith 
and charity. In addition to being re-born or reger 
ated, God adopts us as His very own children, an 
three divine Persons actually come and dwell wit 
us as in a temple. All of this we believe as part 
infallible teaching of the Church. 
From what has been said, we can gather a_ 
glimmer of our great dignity as Christians. So grea 
this dignity in the eyes of God that He sacrificed 1 
only Son to give it to us, and His Son immolated F 
self that we might receive it. Therefore, we should b 
Ses conscious of our Christian glory. Un 
ately, it often has no real place in our thoug' 
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between a man and an insect. It is part of our think- 
ing. In our mind’s eye we would never think of them 
as being similar. Yet the gap between the grades of 
life of an insect and a man is, after all, measurable in 
a way, because they are both in the natural order. But 
the gap between a natural man and a supernatural 
man is infinitely greater and immeasurable, because 
one is natural and the other is supernatural. The rea- 
son we are not so conscious of this difference is that 
exteriorly it generally is not discernible. 

To help us realize somewhat the great difference be- 
tween a natural, unregenerated man and a man in the 
state of grace, let us look at two such men. These men 
are both employed at a university. The first is a cul- 
tured, middle-aged professor of science. His brilliant 
mind commands a high salary, and everyone points to 


him as a success in life. He is neat, handsome, and has 


all the social graces that would make him acceptable in 
society. His company is pleasant and he is frequently 
invited to speak at public affairs. 

On the same campus, in a small shack, lives another 
man, an elderly hunchback, living out his few remain- 
ing years. He earns but a few dollars a week and wears 
cast-off clothes. Because he is a foreigner, conversation 
with him is difficult, and his company is sought by no 
one. From his uncultured mind there comes forth 
nothing of much use to the outside world. 

There, then, is the sketchy picture of these two men. 
Naturally, you might say that the polished professor 
was at the top of the ladder, while the hunchback was 


a 
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lost in th 
God their positions are 


cultured scientist has nev: ! 
proclaims that he does not believe in God. He 


on a merely natural level. He has, to an eminen 

gree, everything that belongs to him as annem bi 
one speck more. He has a will anda brillant intel 
Yet, in his present state he can do nothing that 
merit heaven or enable him to see God. He is 
way fulfilling the purpose of his existence. But 
poor little hunchback, a daily communicant, thro 
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bble at the bottom. Yet, in the ey ee ; er 37 
cou completely reversed; f should be pointed out. Supernatural life, or sanctify- 


baptized: Iindeem : ing graces is necessary for the soul to get to heaven, W. 
agar i know this with the certainty of faith from Our aes 


Himself. Hence, at any given moment, each person on 
earth either has this supernatural life or he does not 
have it. If he dies at that moment, he is either saved 
or lost. There are the alternatives. And being in the 
state of grace, or possessing the supernatural life at the 
moment of death, is the only thing that determines 
whether our life on earth has been a success or not. 


It is in the light of the supernatural life in our souls 


his baptism has been lifted by God to a plane which the that we see the stark horror of mortal sin. To try to 
scientist can never reach through his own power : picture the damage it does to our supernatural life, 
is a royal prince in the court of God, Himself. He imagine, if you will, a man standing at the top of the 
able to perform supernatural acts whose effects will _ Empire State Building. It is night, and about him at 
echo through all eternity, works that are infinitely m his feet sprawls the great city of New York, pulsing 
valuable than anything the scientist can do. Whett with life. Lights blink out from the windows of office 
the poor man shovels walks, or washes windows, _ buildings. More lights glitter in dancehalls and stores 
sweeps corridors, those simple acts are greater things and churches. Galaxies of lights flash on and off on 
in the eyes of God than anything the sci _ theater marquees and night clubs. Hundreds of buses 
may do, even if he should discover another H-b m _ and automobiles snake along through the darkness. All 
for the poor man is living with the life of God and is bustle and brightness and busyness. Now, imagine 
working with the power of God, while the scienaia _ that this man has at his hand a master switch control- 


far as supernatural life is concerned, is dead. Th ling all the electricity in New York City. Suddenly, 
' with one movement he pulls the switch and instantly 
plunges the city into darkness. Trains stop, elevators 
stop, sign lights stop moving. All light disappears. 
There is at once inactivity and unholy stillness. 

Now, sanctifying grace can be compared to the cur- 


n the street with- 


On to the happiness of heaven 


Here lies hidden tremendous thought wh 
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rent in all those wires that kept things noe 
wires looked the same while the Le 
coursing through them and after it was shut off, 
what a difference in the 
gone. So it is with grace in we soul. 
before and after mortal sin, 
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; § Morning, and in wh: 
hope to die. ‘They are like a certain Labs ue 
who had a bitter enemy. One Saturday sted ne 


her way from confession, Mrs X. met her 
i p Kets enem 
street. Straightway, she walked up to her aren ae 


her finger in her face and said “T'll not fi ; 
i i ee H t with 
Fe Mortal sin pulls the master switch. Immediatel | now, because I've just come from silicate : : zie 
follow darkness, inactivity, and death. All accumu the state of grace. But with God’s help I won’t always 


merit is wiped out. Our right to heaven is lost. Th be in the state of grace, and then watch ona" 
soul is in desolation. ae 

This sin is called mortal because it kills the | 
the soul. It fouls God’s plan for us. As far as fu 


Of course, this is a totally wrong concept. Grace is 
not a quiescent state, but a life to be lived. God gave 
us this life that we might live it. Our whole purpose 


the purpose of our existence is concerned, in mortal on earth is to grow in and increase the supernatural 

we can accomplish nothing. No merit whatsoeve life within us. “For this is the will of God, your sancti- 

be gained. A person living in mortal sin is like a fication” (1 ‘Thess. 4:3). “For it is written, ‘you shall 

who works hard all week and forgets to punch the be holy, because I am holy’ (1 Pet. 1:16), That is 

clock. At the end of the week, there is no recordlen _ the business that we should be about. It is for this 

sf work in the office, so he gets no pay. St. Augustin alone that a Christian should live. Yet, many parents 
that as the soul is the life of the body, so God is the life feed their children cereal so they will develop their 

] of the soul. If the soul goes, the bo dy dies; and if muscles, send them to school so they will develop their 

: ; Pee tis couil dies: ae but all the while completely forget or ignore the 

; God has given us this supernatural life which wal evelopment of their supernatural life. Consequently, 


: Se rh Rae j BiG _ instead of growing, the children remain spiritual 
grace, and His purpose in giving it to us is that midgets, dwarfs. They are almost like infants who have 
supernatural life, but in whom it does not operate 
actively. In such beings, the supernatural life is dor- 
mant, inactive, atrophied. 

Yet, it is the amount, or degree, or intensity of the 
Supernatural life that we have developed in us at the 


nate that the possession of supernatural life has com 
to be known as “being in the state of grace.” Asa 
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moment 


the happiness of 


of death that determines our capacity t 
heaven. As we know, ther 


‘ube dae 
varying degrees of sharing in the happiness 


Our Lord said, “In my Father's house there” 
Were it not so, I should have to. 


mansions. oid 
because I go to prepare a place for you” (John 


Every one will be perfectly happy im heavi 
some will be more happy than others, becau 
will have a greater capacity for happiness.’ 
explanation of this seeming contradiction is ' 
Flower’s illustration of the thimble and the pail 
a thimble and a pail and fill them both compl 
the top with water. Neither can hold anoth 
Yet, the pail has a much greater capacity to hol 
than the thimble. To use another example, su 
young man takes a girl to a football game. She 
ecstatic time. She delights in the bands and musi 
banners and fur coats and chrysanthemums a 
cheering crowds. But she does not know wheth 
ball is the game in which you hit a ball with a: 
in which you run with it. On the other handy 
young man enjoys all the accidentals as much as. 
does. He likes the band and music and crowds. B 


addition, he understands all the technicalities o 
football game and the 


ing at and takin 
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presence of infinite truth, and our will in the presence 
of infinite good. But our ca 


pacities for enjoying the 
presence of God will be limited by the extent to which 


we have developed the supernatural life within us on 


earth. ‘That is why sanctifying grace is called the semen 


gloriae, the seed of glory, the beginning of heaven on 
earth. : 


To this have we been called—to be Christians, to 
live and grow in the supernatural life, to be super- 
natural beings. Since; then, we are called to live a 


supernatural life the question presents itself: how do 


we do it? How do we grow in supernatural life? In 
answer to this, staying in the sphere of generalities for 
the moment, we can say that there are two ways in 
which we may do this. The first way has to do with 
God. He does most of the work. The second way has 
to do with us. We do most of the work, always under- 
standing, of course, the indispensable help we get from 
Him, without whom we can do nothing. 


The first way that we grow in the supernatural life 


is through the Mass and the sacraments. The sacra- 
ments are the channels, the main pipelines which 
Christ instituted to pour this life into our souls. From 
receiving them in the right dispositions, we receive 
a tremendous increase in sanctifying grace. Conse: 
quently, we can see the necessity of frequent reception 
of the sacraments and of taking part in the Mass. It is 
not a question of choice. Our Lord said, “Unless you 


in the presence of God, Himself, our intellect in the — 


\ 


\ 
\ 
\ 
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eat the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his 


you shall not have life in yon he 6: oa ne 
The second way of growing In the suipernaturg 
iefly by saying that it con 

can be summed up briefly yisay ae 
imitating Christ in our lives. He alone live Ne 

the life that is, at once, part human and part) 
He came, not only to redeem us, but be give us 
ample of how to live. “For I have given you 
ample, that as I have done. . . so you also sho 
(John 13:15). a 
Now, what were the outstanding characteristi 
the life of our divine Savior? If we were to sum 
life of Christ in two virtues which He practiced, Y 
haps it would be most correct to say that thos 
virtues were His obedience and His love. So, our 
tation of Christ will be prominently concerned 
our imitation of these two virtues. It was said of 
“My food is to do the will of him who sent me, 
complish His work” (John 4:34). Again, “I do ab 
the things that are pleasing to Him” (John 8:29). - 
again, “Yet not my will but thine be done” ( 
22:42). Hence, in order to live the supernatural 


wants us to do it, * ‘ ; 


Secondly, we must imitate Christ in His love. N 
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there were three things which Christ loved. 
unheard of, unpracticed and untaught throughout the 
world before His coming, 


tinctly Christian and supernatural actions. These three 


one’s enemies. 
Love of the poor. When we speak of loving the poor, 
immediately there comes to mind the financially poor. 
However, there are many kinds of poor more numerous 
than the financially poor, kinds that put a greater tax 
on our love. For example, there are the mentally poor. 
They are those who lack truth, those not having th 
true faith, the ignorant, the slow, the dull, the stupid, 
the mistaken, the people who always say the wrong 
thing. Then there are the poor in will, or the spiritu- 
ally poor. They are those who lack virtue, who do not 
have charity, justice, temperance. They are-the sin- 
ners, the criminals, those with noticeable public faults. 
There are the physically poor, the sick, the weak, those 
chronically ailing, those lacking strength and beauty 
and grace of movement, the clumsy, the homely. There 
are the socially poor, those of races and nationalities 
that are looked down upon, foreigners, those from “the 
wrong side of the tracks,” those whose ancestors, per- 
haps, did not “come over on the Mayflower.” Finally, 
there are the financially poor, those lacking in the 
necessities of life, those not having a sufficiency of food, 
clothing, and shelter. It was with all these kinds of poor 
that Our Divine Lord constantly associated Himse 


| 


< 


[ course, is Christ crying out from the Cross the pli 


| neither will 


/ 
\ 


| 
fos 


‘He went about do 


) (Matt. 5:44). Again, “But if you do not forgiv 


) Was to be the real test 
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1 or. 
especial love for the po ( 
‘we of the cross. By the cross 18 meant al 


disagreeable things which God permits to say 
our lives through no fault of our own. Our cro 
be sickness, criticism, lack of beauty, talent, p 
success, and so on. Christ and Mary wele x 
Cross. He said, “Not my will but thine be 
(Luke 22:42). “Into thy hands I commend my 
(Luke 23:46). “Behold the handmaid of ee 
said the Maid of Nazareth, “be it done to me ace 
to thy word” (Luke 1:38). Our Lord told u 
clearly, “He who does not take up his cross and 
me, is not worthy of me” (Matt. 10:39). 
/ Love of one’s enemies. The great example 0 


His enemies, “Father forgive them, for they 
know what they are doing” (Luke 29:34). He | 
_ that we must love our enemies. “But I say to you 
\ your enemies, do good to those who hate you, and | 


| = if 
/for those who persecute and calumniate you 


a) 


your Father forgive you your offen: 
\ (Matt. 6:15). 
>So, then, in order to live the spiritual life and 
Lin life, we must imitate Christ in His th 

ove of the poor, the cross, and our enemies. 


of the followers of Christ. 
Ow them” (Matt, 7:20). “O 


| 5 a 
| their fruits you will kn 
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the abundance of the heart the mouth speaks” (Matt. 
19:34). Again, He said, “By this will all men know that 
you are my disciples, if you have love for one another’ 
(John 13:2 5). “A new commandment I give you, that 
you love one another: that as I have loved you, you also 
love one another’’ (John 13:34). Christ’s love was uni- 
versal. It embraced all men without exception. So, 
too, must our love be universal, excepting no one, if 
we are to live the supernatural life in imitation of 
Christ. 

In the matter of imitating the love of Christ, we 
should bear in mind that there are three grades of love, 
good, better, and best. We must strive at least for the 
good. Any other attitude would be rebellious and 
downright sinful. The attitude of the good grade of 
love is resignation. For example, if you like certain 
persons only a little, or, at very least, are not actively 
opposed to them, you are considered resigned to their 
presence. You put up with them. So, the merely good 
Christian is at least resigned to the poor, the cross, and 
his enemies. He does not rebel against them; he puts 
up with them. On the other hand, there is the attitude 
of the better Christian. If there are persons who attract 
us, whose company we enjoy, we are happy when 
they are about. So, the better Christian is cheerful 
when there is an opportunity to love the poor, the cross, 
and his enemies. Finally, there is the best Christian. 
If there are persons whom we love very much, we are 
sad when they are absent, and we go looking for them. 


af 
t> 
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Ss the best Christian goes out of his Hed i loo perfect” (Matt, 6:48, Bice a 
5 nd his enemies 1n Nis love 1, has said, Ne ee 
poor, the cross, a re the real saints. But b A in medigaeerietsty an 
These best Christians a best, we must eM re ee iy Relea Mi eee: 
fcc va “as i we evel rebel against cer y p ; 
c na Bie pobr the cross, and our enemies, 
All this in broad, bold strokes is the way We g 
the supernatural life, in holiness and in sane 
likeness to Christ, in happiness. It is for this’ 7 
are striving in the religious life. Let us put it d 
outline form to impress it on our minds, | 
Growth in the supernatural life comes throu 
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y Father, Pope Pius 

es has a right to take 

has this right, then 
do not have it, 


1) Mass and frequent reception of the sacra 
and prayer. 
2) Imitation of Christ in: 
A) His obedience to the duties of His state in 
B) His love of: a) the poor 
b) the Cross 
c) His enemies 


The remaining chapters of this book will be dex 
to discussion of the individual points of this o 
in detail. By living our lives in this way, we will 
up from the mediocrity of the first and second floc 
and live the true supernatural life on the third f 
A _ |) We will begin to realize how much 


we have been missing in our lives. We will be 
‘Saints and thus fulfil] ) . 


God, your sanctification” ( 
fore are to be perfect, eve 


ae - 
iZ 


n 
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OBEDIENCE 


HEN WE SPEAK of imitating Christ in His 
Wee and His threefold love, it is the equivale 
of saying that we should practice the Beatitude 
the practice of the Beatitudes encompasses the 
of Christian perfection. They are Our Lord’s sun 
of His rules for Christian living and for happines 

According to St. Thomas Aquinas, the purp 
the first three beatitudes is to remove what he c 
obstacles to happiness. Paradoxically, the th 
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ments of the rewards 
hese virtues, 


ning of true happiness, 
is the inordinate desire for 
possessions and riches, honors and reputation, These 


desires are fed by the Capital sins of pride, envy, and 
covetousness. ‘To this obstacle Christ Opposed the first 
beatitude, “Blessed are the Por in spirit, for theirs jis 
the kingdom of heayen” (Matt. 5:3). To make certain 
that Religious would practice this beatitude and rid 
themselves of inordinate desire for Possessions, the 
founders of religious communities ruled that their 
members take a vow of poverty, 

The next obstacle to true happiness, says St. Thomas, 
is the inordinate operation of our irascible appetites, 
When something interferes with our attaining of riches 
or reputation, the result is anger. So, to control these 
movements of anger and desire for revenge, Christ gave 
us the second beatitude, “Blessed are the meek, for 
they shall possess the earth” (Matt. 5:4). 

Next in the obstacles to true happiness is the exces- 
sive desire for sensual pleasure, the desire to have com- 
fort, sensible satisfactions, a good time. These desires 
are fed by the capital sins of gluttony, sloth, and lust. 
To these desires, Our Divine Lord opposed the third 
beatitude, “Blessed are they who mourn, for they shall 
be comforted” (Matt. 5:5). To mourn, in this sense, 
according to St. Thomas, means to be without pleasure. 
As a means to help us practice the third beatitude, the 


chastity. They are positive state 
that will be ours if we practice t 

The first obstacle to the attai 
according to St. Thomas, 


* wy m ne 
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founders of our communities have given us the 
vow, that of chastity. i": nt 
Since it is true that the great majority of the sp 
problems of fervent Religious do not fall ‘With 
realm of poverty or chastity, there will be given h 
specific treatment of those virtues. Problems, 
there be, involving the vow of poverty or chasti 
of such a nature that their solutions are gene 
clear as they must be drastic. 
So, we pass quickly to our first point, the in 
of Christ in His obedience to the duties of His 
life. Obedience is the first step on the way to t 
| tice of positive perfection. Once we have remo 
obstacles to happiness, the desire for riches, repu 
and pleasure, or our concern for things and op 
of others, we come out, so to speak, of the p 
way and begin the positive seeking for perfectior 
efforts are concentrated, not so much on removi 
and obstacles to virtue, as on the systematic acq 
of virtue. The thing which interferes here is ov 
wayward will, which naturally rebels at obedience 
this desire to have our own way, Christ oppos 
fourth beatitude, “Blessed are they who hunge 


means doing one’s duty, i 
as part of one’s duty toward God, By this beat 
pe do our duty, and, in the perfection of the beatit 

O it ardently, as a hungry and thirsty man ea 
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drinks ardently. So, the fourth beatitude is concerned 
with the doing of one’s duty. AE she teert 

Now, a great ‘part of our duty as Religious consists 
in the practice of the virtue of obedience, to which we 
are, also, vowed. The truth that obedience does grea 


violence to our own will needs no elaboration, If there | 


is one thing certain about living a religious life, it is 
that it may be summed up as obedience. This is tanta- 
mount to saying that the religious life means we must 
give up our own will. So true is this, that certain reli- 
gious communities take only one vow, that of obedi- 
ence. It is assumed in these communities that since 
poverty and chastity are the will of the superiors, their 
obligations are included in the vow of obedience. Now, 
it is true that the obligation of the vow of obedience 
does not necessarily extend to every action of the day, 
but only to grave commands which are directly speci- 
fied by the Superior as being under the obligation of 
the vow. Nevertheless, the frame of reference of the 
virtue of obedience is all inclusive. By reason of the 
virtue, we owe obedience to our Superiors, to our con- 
stitutions, to our common rules, and to our order of 
day. 

The reason that obedience to any of the sources men- 
tioned frequently seems so difficult and so hard to us is 
_ The aim of the present book is to inculcate and encourage the posi- 
tive seeking of the perfection of the virtues it proposes. Hence, it would 
be alien to its purpose and beyond its scope to enter into an explana- 
on of the various degrees of lightness or gravity of sins or imperfections 
against either the vow or the virtue of obedience. However, some knowl- 


edge of these distinctions should be part of the equipment of every 
Religious. For those who are interested in acquiring such knowledge, 


aie: Bt a 
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that we are not living on the Paes i a 


os the first floor 
hou Ci ae mas a our feelings. We 
suality, we judge things 07 Yo or doing the 
not feelllike obeying the Supero! TT ag 
which our duty demands. Consequen y; _ 
we are unhappy. Of, if we are living on “i 
floor, judging things purely by ae WG He 
why it is reasonable that we should o | t ‘a : 
Sister in this specific instance, or why she shou 
is especial thing. 
ae aa shel we are habitually living on th 
floor of faith that we realize that we obey only bi 
our Superiors represent God. Only then are We 
in obeying; for in obeying them, we obey God 
self. He has placed them over us. On the secon: 
of reason, one person is as good as another, ai 
human dignity commands us not to be subject 
other. But as soon as we know by faith that 
“This person represents Me,” the picture che 
And so, we obey not because the Superior is wi 
talented, or virtuous, or experienced, or naturally li 
ble, but because God is in her. When we r 
telegram, we do not scrutinize the features of the 
\senger, nor the cut and fit of his uniform. We 
concern, not for him, but only for the message 1 


both of the moral and ascetical as 


is a very excellent and Very thorough work available, Follow 
Bernard Fennelly, CS. Sp., distri 


2 : ibuted by B S 
It cannot be recommended too hi The auth Gn 
religion fully, 
his main effor 
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berbrit sii Same: way, if Wel ares vine oan . 
third floor of faith, the instruments God eg to i 


liver His message to us will not distract us from the | 
content of the message. i 


Undoubtedly, there are, thank Go 
ligious who are utterly convinced 
other way can we account for the 
practiced by highly intelligent 
spend the greater part of their religious life humbly 
obedient and submissive to a Superior or Superiors 
who are not remarkable for good judgment, wisdom, 
or even virtue. Acquiescence for such a subject often 
involves the practice of deep virtue, and God, who will 
not be outdone in generosity by His creatures, will 
surely reward handsomely such faithful sons and 
daughters. He, alone, knows the struggle to be obedi- 
ent that takes place in their hearts, and their faithful 
obedience brings joy to His heart. 

We hear that our obedience should be blind. We are 
urged to practice blind obedience. But actually, obedi- 
ence is anything but blind. It is most clearsighted. 
Obedience has, or should have, x-ray vision. It should 
see through our religious Superior to God and be blind 
to the Superior’s faults and weaknesses and limitations, 
and even sins. The framework of obedience can even 
be considered as a sort of sacrament, a daring compari- 
son which one writer suggests, for it invests a human 
Person with divine authority. As in a sacrament, the 
Outward appearances of the Superior remain poor and 
weak and mortal; yet, these outward appearances con- 


d, many good Re. 
of this fact. In what 
great degree of virtue 
Religious who often 


| 
Ef 
i 
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in God, ju \ 
wie and sane there is containe 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

It is a tragedy that there are some unhapp 
ing on the lower floors who go through the m 
being obedient, doing always what they are to 
who spoil the virtue of obedience by grum 
murmuring and criticizing, either to the 
others. They manage to take out an insura 
on their own will. They must do the thing 
ordered to do, and they do do it; but the esse 
obedience, submission, is not present. “They 
the Superior, they criticize the order given, its 
or need, or legitimacy. They apparently rea 
thus they collect an insurance premium by sa 
face of their own pride, their own will, and self 
They remind one of youngsters we see sometim 
a small paper bag of candy. The child stretch 


st as under the appearances 0: z 
d the Body and Bj 


day or duty, th ae Superior, or their or 
uty, they immediately s | 
the bag so that God cannot eine 


that He is asking for at the 


get that piece of thei 
moment. They do not! 
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the warning of St. Paul: “Do all things without mur- 
| muring and without questioning” (Phil. 9:1 Dance 
The perfecting part of obedience is that it does such 
violence to our own will, which is what stands in the 
way of our service to God and our own happiness. This 
fact was well illustrated by a clerical member of a re- 
ligious community who was relating an incident of his 
boyhood. On an evening when he was especially 
hungry, for some reason supper was late. When it was 
finally announced, in his anxiety to eat he dashed for 
the table, tipping over a chair in his headlong rush. 
He ignored the overturned chair, continued to the 
table, and sat down. His father, with calm and deter- 
mined authority, told him to return and pick up the 
chair. But his own will asserted itself, and he would 
not obey. As punishment, the father sent him to bed 
without his supper. Hungry as he was, he submitted 
rather than change his will about picking up the over: 
turned chair. Later, in the night, at about eleven 
o'clock, his father came into his room and asked if he 
were ready to go out and pick up the chair, and then 
have something to eat. By this time, the pangs of hun- 
ger gnawing his stubborn, boyish will, had so weakened 
it that he relented. Sheepishly, he went out to the chair 
which still lay overturned as he had left it, picked it up, 
and then foraged for what was available in the ice box. 
The priest climaxed the telling of this incident by 
Saying that the experience had done him good. It had 
taught him the danger and suffering involved in stub- 
bornly clinging to his own will. He added, “Then I 
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grew up and joined a religious =" Sol d I 
been picking up chairs ever since ; ‘ € 
only faith, but even sad expe Sea and r 
show us the wisdom of obedience. . 
The only ultimate motive for being obe 
diligent in the performance of the duties of ov 
life is that we may imitate Christ and, thereb: 
supernatural life. Thus we reap the happ 
God intends to come from the practice of of 
not only in this life, but in heaven. Our Lord 
was a paragon of obedience. He constantly r 
His coming on earth as a work which flowed 
dience. In the Holy Family, the order o 1 
that we would naturally expect is completely 
We find the higher in dignity subject to and 
‘to the lower. The Blessed Mother was ob 
St. Joseph, and Christ was obedient to both 
Joseph. 
Time after time we read in the Scriptur 
obedience of Christ, not only in St. Luke’s Ge 
His childhood, but particularly in St. John, whe 
that he was writing the gospel story of the di 
Christ. He records, one after the other, words of 


which emphasize His intense devotion to obec 
“I do always the thin 
(John 8:39), 
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as the Father has comma a 
“Even as thou hast sent me into the world 
have sent them into the world” 
Paul sums up the whole life of 
humbled himself, becoming obe 


death on a cross” (Phil. 2:8). So, when our Lord asks 
us for obedience, He knows whereof He asks, He is 


asking us to do nothing that He did Not first do, Him- 
elf. 

As Religious, we must constantly remind ourselves 
that imitation of Christ in His obedi 


ould lence to the duties 
of His state in life necessitates our conforming not 
only to specific and particular commands of our Su- 


periors, but also to the Prescriptions of our rules and 
constitutions, and our performing conscientiously the 
hour-by-hour tasks that are ours in our particular duty 
or mission, however difficult, unpleasant, or time-con- 
suming they may be. 

Here is a point that sometimes causes difficulty. It 
was one of the problems which worried the Sister re- 
ferred to at the beginning of this book. Because of 
the amount and nature of the work she was given, she 
felt that she did not have enough time to pray. Perhaps 
this is something which, in our quiet moments, worries 
many of us. How can we become more perfect, more 
holy, how can we grow in the supernatural life, how 
can we keep an element of spirituality in our lives 
when we are so eternally busy, as a result of obedience, 
With school work, or hospital work, or caring for chil- 
dren or old people? Sometimes, at the end of a day, 


nded me” 
, 8o I 

(John 17:18). And St. 
Christ by Saying: “We 
dient to death, even to 


John igisiy, 


| | everything we do, w 


| 


| 


| prosaic, ordina. 
acts are not spe 


“we may say to ourselves, 


| new sewing mac 
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“What has all thi 
perfection and holiness and ee “— 
today? After school I held a play re A a 
pared blankets for summer storage. I had ay 
hine. I wasted two hours | 

agents and salesmen. I had to supervise the 
dance, I had to decorate the hall for an as 
had to clean out the storage room. What ki 
itual life is that? How can I become holier 
greater part of my time is spent at such thi 
If we ever find ourselves thinking such thou 
may recall that we came to the communit 
God and grow in holiness; and, therefore, ~ 
right to expect the community to guide 
search for holiness. Yet, if we look into our 1 
constitutions, nowhere will we find a paragraph 1 
ing like this: “From five-thirty to seven-thi 
morning, the Religious will devote themsel 
mal prayer, Mass, and the growing in holiness. 
the remaining hours of the day, they will devo 
selves to such works as will contribute to thei 
and the well-being of the other members of t 
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The same pattern of life was likewise true of Pe 
yet, every action of His whole life glorified God, Of 
Him it was written, “He has done all things well” 
(Mark 47:37). He did well, not only the remarkable 
things, like His miracles and the preaching in His ale 
lic life, but also the ordinary things of His daily life. 
And they were, by far, the more numerous. For thirty 
years of His hidden life, all of His actions were what we 
would call ordinary actions. As a little boy, He ran 
errands for His mother and foster-father, He studied 
His lessons, helped His mother with the dishes, played 
with the other children in the village. Asa young man, 
He took over the carpenter business of St. Joseph; He 
made tables and chairs for the neighbors in the village; 
He made a crib for the young married couple down the 
street; He repaired their tools and implements; He 
went visiting with His mother and was company for 
her on long summer evenings. When He began His 
public life, people were amazed and incredulous at 
what they heard of Him. Was not this the son of Mary 
and Joseph? They had seen Him as a young carpenter 
about their town. It was impossible that there could be 
anything extraordinary about Him. 

The same was true of the Blessed Virgin Mary. She 
did not spend her life draped in a silken dress, kneeling 
on a satin-covered prie dieu in prayer as we see her rep- 
resented so often in holy pictures. She was a young 
Jewish housewife, and her fingers knew the rhythm of 
a darning needle, her hands the flabby feel of bread 
dough and the swirl of warm water in the washtub. She 


munity life would glo 
Aoliness. They intendec 
€ imitate Christ and, ther 
And for the most part, what 
Ty, and unheroic, The major 
cifically acts of religion. 


| tify ourselves, 
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d; for she had a 1 

d, but she also patched; lit 
eal e and to feed and dress and put to bed 
with a kiss, She swept and washed and 


meals, but every one of these ordinary action 
pie iit "grow in holiness. Why? Because it was do 
son, and He was God. And there is the secr 
_ ing in holiness. If we do what we do for Go MW 
in holiness, whether it be teaching, sweeping, - 
< clothes, cooking meals, or running a colleg 
| these ordinary actions. Maybe we mean by 
ral actions. But truly there is no such — 
natural action, or, for that matter, an ordin 
when it is done by a person in the state of ¢ 
living in the supernatural life. For once we a 
Christian, everything that we do, which is n 
_ is supernatural, and nothing supernatural cat 
_ called ordinary. i 
‘Not only does everything we do for God | 
supernatural and, therefore, increase our holi 
i it also glorifies God. We have seen that we 1 


“T do not seek my own glory,” 
(John 8:50). His aim was also to get othe 


glory to God. “So let your light shine before n 
see your good works ar 
caven” (Matt. 5:16), 
€ things that are ple: 
n 8:29). That was. His whole life 
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glory to God, and He accom 
that He did, in both ordinary and extraordinary act 

; ee . acts, 
Consequently, if we are to imitate Him, our aim must 
be to glorify and to please God by doing His wil] 
should live for that reason only—to give glory to God 
And we do that by being obedient to His will which i 
made known to us by the commands of our Superiors 
however prosaic or laborious they may be. That theke 
commands of duty are most certainly His will for us, 
assures us that, in obeying them, we are glorifying Him 
and growing in sanctity. On the other hand, in doing 
something other than what we ought to do at any par- 
ticular moment, we neither glorify Him, nor grow in 
holiness, even if, by thus neglecting our duty, we could 
be in prayer and ecstasy in the chapel. 

In this matter of doing God’s will, we might list four 
classes of people in the world. First, there are those 
who do everything of their own will, and not of God’s 
will. Of course, these people are bad. They are in 
mortal sin. Then, there are those who do only as much 
of God’s will as they must to avoid mortal sin. For the 
Test, they do their own will. They are only essentially 
good; but at least, they stay out of grave sin. Then, 
there are those who do more of God’s will than is 
needed merely to avoid mortal sin. They add mortifi- 
cation and the practice of some virtues. They are bet- 
ter than the essentially good. They are integrally good. 
And finally, there are those who do all of God’s will 
and none of their own will. They are the best of 
Christians—the only ones who are truly aiming for per- 
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fection. They try to understand and imit 
tion of Christ who said, negatively, : have 
from heaven not to do my own will Johny 
positively, “I do always the a oe are) 
| Him” (John 8:29). Note the “always. ¢ 
office hours for charity, no office hours for loy 
In seeking perfection it is not only importa 
do God’s will, as Christ did, but we should als 
His specific motives in doing what He dic 
holds before us His own beautiful motives vy; 
/ “I do always the things that are pleasing to 
a | || (John 8:29). His aim was to be pleasing 
a | Father. So, it is to please God, Our Father, 
_ should constantly act. We should do this - 
_ with and in imitation of Christ as a child of 
are children of God and brothers of Christ 
tism, and imitation of Christ means living o1 
living as God’s children, living in union wit 
|, our brother. As St. Paul said, “It is now no 
| that live, but Christ lives in me” (Gal. 2:20). 
| in Him and He lives in us. We live with His li 
are literally in union with God in Christ. Tha 
St. Paul meant when he said, “Your life is hidd 
Christ in God” (Col. 3:3). Our union with 
Christ in baptism. From this it follows that th 
time we are really functionally Christians is wh 
lou as Christ did, from that same motive, to ple: 


Our Father. 
It is much mo 


re than purity of intention. 
what we do to pl ; 


case God through Christ, per 
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st. Paul says, “Whether you eat or dri Or do any. 
thing else, do all for the glory of Gog” (1 Cor. 10: i 
put then he also gives us further Tefinement of this oe 
tive. He says, “Whatever you do in word or in work 
do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks x 
God the Father through Him” (Col, 3:17). Again, he 
says, “Giving thanks for all things in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ to God the Father” (Eph. 5:20). Tt 
was this that made St. Paul such a consummate Chris- 
tian. It was this union with Christ which he constantly 
stressed. In union with Christ we are joined to God, 
Our Father. ; 

Here lies the glory of our lives as Christians, If we 
do all that we do to please God, Our Father, we give 
Him more and more glory, we become holier and 
holier, and we earn a higher place in heaven. Further- 
more, by acting thus, we bring joy, not only to God and 
Christ, but to the angels and saints and all of heaven. 
If there is “‘joy in heaven over one sinner who repents” 
(Luke 15:4), it certainly does not mean that the angels 
are joyful only when a sinner does penance. Any time 
that what we have to do is done to please God, Our 
Father, it also pleases the angels and saints. 

The practical consequences of all this are obvious. 
If we aim to act, as we do, to please God, Our Father, 
through Christ, we will be eager to do what He wants, 
when He wants us to do it, and in the best way we can. 
What does He want us to do? It is to Christ that we 
must turn for an answer, At the Last Supper on the night 
before He died, He said in His prayer to His Father, 
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“T have glorified thee on earth. I “ 
| the work that thou hast given me to do (Jo 
That was all that mattered. The work He was | 
do, He had done. This same note of finali 
erated the following afternoon hanging fro 
bet. At the very last moment of His mort 
cried out in a voice of triumph, “It is consur | 
(John 19:30). It is this that He wants to hear 
us say at the end of our day, at the end of ou 
the end of our life. He wants us to be able t 
is finished! The work thou hast given us to do 
ie done.” That is how He wants us to glorify 
It matters not what work He has given us | 
long as we do what He wants, as best we can, wh 
wants it, and to please Him through Christ, we 
glorify Him. When we wash dishes and swee 
and mend clothes, and tend and teach the child 
care for the sick, receive bill payments, talk to s 
and direct workmen, we glorify Him just as | 
do the angels up in heaven when they veil th 
with their wings and chant, “Holy, Holy, Ho 
God of Hosts.” For this is what God wants 
just as much as He wants the angels eternal 
praising Him in heaven. We know that whatevel 
cluded in our duty or in the orders of the Supe 
God's will, just as surely as if He were sudd 
appear in person and ask us to do it. 
Now, all this we have read before, No do 
niliar, and we agree that it is truly wonder 
ry. If we are sincere, we want to have such 
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in life—to work only\toipléase Gadi jaan 
Him and earn a higher place in h thereby glorify 


caven, No doubt we 
this; but at times we 
Out our success, Such 
tell almost infallibly 
to please God by our 
our Superior and the 


are all struggling hard to do just 
do get discouraged and wonder ab 
wonder is needless, for we can 
whether we are doing what we do 
attitude toward the commands of 
demands of our day-by-day duties, Aj] we have to do is 
to ask ourselves this question, “Do [ do cheerful] 
everything that God wants, when He wants it, in Py 
best way I can?” Certainly, if we are living on the first 
floor of sensuality, we will not have such an attitude as 
this toward the imitation of the obedience of Christ, for 
we will be living by our feelings which must inevitably 
suffer. If we are living on the second floor of reason, 
it will be impossible to have a truly Christian attitude 
toward obedience to our Superiors and to the duties 
of our state in life, for comparison with others’ duties 
will always beset us. We must be living on the third 
floor of faith. We must see these things eye to eye with 
God, if we are to do cheerfully everything that He asks. 
Admittedly, it is a large order to look habitually in 
this way upon the orders of Superiors and upon our 
daily duties. ‘It is'an order that as impossible of fulfill- 
ment by a human being with his unaided human na 
‘ure. It is a supernatural goal. Therefore, it requires 
supernatural aid and supernatural means, prayer, and 
Prayer Particularly during temptation. . 
_ Here, then, is proposed the first of the keys ia pe 
in this book, the key to the third floor of imitation 0 


hoe 


. life, the key to doing all things to please G 


is an act of our will, showing that we wa 
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Christ in His obedience to the duties of 
Christ. The key is this: when Superiors : 
demands something of us that we do not 1 
of giving in to the ata) to) to compl i 
teriorly, say this little prayer, Thanks, God 
is the key! The saying of the prayer, “Thank 


wants and we thank Him for asking it of u s. 
when we have thanked God for what we 
can we be sure that our motive in doing w 
solely to please Him. There is absolutely n 
our self-will being involved in something t 
like, something against which our feelings 
is no chance for mixed motives. It is our 
simply because it is His will for us. . 
Sometimes we say that we do things to ple 
but do we, really? There are so many thine ; 
vitiate our motives. We might like the wor 
are asked to do, or the Superior who asks us t d 
the way we are asked, or the reward that w 
when we have done it. It may be work that i 
to us, with a certain satisfaction in the doi: ¢ 
may be that the Superior is an exceptional er 
like him because he is a friend of ours, Or 
because she is always so gtacious in asking 
abs a pleasure to do things for her. She is alw. 
atha word of praise, or he always commends 
we have finished. In all these instances, it is d 
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rsonal satisfaction from i. 7 

separate) Poe Om the supernatus 

motive of pleasing God, Yor Wako 


But the real a of whether Or not we are working 
for God comes when we do not like the work nee 
given to do. If we work in a hospital and must do un. 
pleasant things, like caring for cases of loathsome dis. 
ease, doing distasteful cleaning, dealing with patients 
who are not patient, can we say “Thanks, God!” 
do these things? If we are in a school or Parish, and are 
given charge of the sodality, when we know nothin 
about it, or we are told to take charge of the altar boys 
or direct the choir, and it is the last thing in the world 
we want to do, can we honestly say, “Thanks, God!”? 

Again, the test comes when we do not naturally like 
the Superior. She has a sinus condition, or he has a 
headache that makes him irritable, or, perhaps, we are 
irritable, ourselves, and there is a certain sub-surface 
antipathy between us. Can we sincerely say, “Thanks, 
God!” when they ask us to do some chore? 

Once more, the test comes when we do not like the 
way we are told to do a thing. The Superior doesn’t 
ask us graciously, but tells us peremptorily, “Do this!” 
Can we say, “Thanks, God!’’? Sometimes, as far as re- 
ward is concerned, we know that when we have done 
our best we will not only get no reward, but we will 
be reprimanded; and we know this in advance. Can 
We thank God in all of these situations? For each one 
of these things, can we say, “Deo gratias!’? If we can, 
then we know we are working to please God, alone. 
We cannot be deceived, for in these things there can pS 


as we 
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no natural delight of pleasing ourselves. ge 
i to please Him. 
wee Bibs said that one of the best wa: 
velop the habit of imitating the obedience 
and doing whatever we do to please God is t 
on unkind or thoughtless Superiors and un 
tasks. Otherwise, there is danger of saying to 
that we are doing this task for God, when w 
We mean it potentially. We wish we shall 
hope we will. It is an act of desire, or, as the } 
phers say, a velleity. We hope we will do i 
for God during the day, but human nature bei 
it is, perhaps we will not. We say to ourselves 
that I have made that morning offering, everythi 
I do today is for God.” But is it? Nine out of 
it is not. If it is, what reason should we have fc 
plaining, for being upset at what we have 
being dissatisfied? If we are working for God, 
should be happy to do whatever He gives us to do. 
we cannot be sure that everything we do is sc 
please God until time after time, day after day, y 


developed the habit of thanking God for what 
not like. 


Now, if this has not been our practice, we can. 
that the first time we try to say, “Thanks, G: 


may choke on 
But let us say it 
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our will that we love God, not wi 
haps the last thing in the world é; 
is saying, “hanks, God!” if we are asked to do « 
thing that As do not like. But because we do sibs 1 
like doing it, it does not mean that we cannot will i 
spite of our feelings. Our feelings Cannot counteract 
our will. It might happen that some Sunday morning 
you would not feel like going to Mass. But if, in spite 
of your feelings, you do g° to Mass, would you say 
that your assistance at Mass was not valid and that you 
did not fulfill your obligation because of your feel. 
ings? Not at all. It is the will that counts, and not the 
feelings. 

A priest was speaking of this at one time to a Sister 
and she said, at length, “Father, I couldn't say, 
‘Thanks, God!’ I'd feel a hypocrite. How can I thank 
God when I don’t mean it, when my whole being rebels 
at a command or at what I must do. How can I do 1t?” 
He replied, “Well, you can, if you want, say, “Thanks, 
God!,’ can’t you? You can say it in spite of your feel- 
ings?” She averred that she could. Then the priest 
said, “Well, that is your will. If you did not will to say 
it, you couldn’t say it.”” Her reply was, “Oh, you mean 
that no matter how I feel, if I say it, I will it?” She 
then proceeded to tell him what he had been trying to 
tell her for half an hour. St. Francis de Sales, speaking 
me this point of acting contrary to one’s feelings, says, 

© not say that you repeat acts of confidence pun 
but only with your lips; for if the heart did not will 1t 
the lips could not utter a word.” bay a 

So important is this question of feeling in the sp 


i) 
1 our feelings, Per. 
Wwe may feel j}, doing 
me- 
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itwal life) )thatat might’ be proHttG i iia feelings, providing she acts contrary to 
i digress somewhat and discuss it more fully, ings. Love of God lies in the will, and 
H what follows in this book cannot be unde 1 owe to act contrary to our feelings, Thee 
my | practiced unless we have clear ideas on the natyy love is not what we feel, but what we do. a ; 
i our feelings. This is a matter which causes ‘ong To act contrary to feelings which an foe ; a 
| able difficulty with some Religious, perhaps « virtue is much more pleasing to God and ane . 
; greater extent with women than with men. Such aq meritorious than to act in accord with cee ak 
fi ation is understandable in view of the nature 4 or virtuous feelings. Let us try to make this clear by an 
1 | which God has endowed women. ‘They are creatur example. Suppose, at the beginning of some particular 
wag delicate feelings and refined sensibilities, and they | eriod of recreation, Brother A asks Brother B to play 
fai to live according to these feelings to a great a game of Chinese checkers. It so happens that Brother 
| ah than do men. ‘They are, by nature, inclined 1 1c B is delighted, because at that time he feels very much 
| according to their likes and dislikes. Their like playing the game. Furthermore, it also gives him 
pression, good or bad, may often influence their ] an opportunity to perform an act of charity. And so he 
judgment of a person. This is true because does. But, then suppose another occasion with the 
! given them this kind of psychological constituti S same circumstances, except that this time Brother B 
lr -@ a woman will find it impossible to remove feelin feels like doing anything in the world but playing 
‘a her life in the same way as she discards a pair of glo Chinese checkers. He has been correcting papers all 
However, if she, or any Religious, is to achiev afternoon and is not yet able to focus his eyes properly. 
: j of mind in the spiritual life, she necessar s He dreads the thought of looking at all those colored 
[ understand that her feelings or emotions are not marbles. But, in spite of his feelings, he agreeably ac- 
| 1 ways under her complete control. Hence quiesces to Brother A’s request and plays the game 
|| neither moral guilt nor spiritual merit in thi with him. It is easy to see which of those situations 
i experiencing of them. If they are the right k 0 showed the greater love for the neighbor, which in- 
feelings, virtuous and holy, they are a useful and cot Stance contained the greater charity. The latter, for iin 
forting adjunct to her love of God. But they a that case there was not only no personal satisfaction 
measure or criterion of that love. On the other involved, but there were actually strong contrary feel- 


if they are the wrong kind of feelings, sly or un ings, Yet, the Brother did not act according to his 
they in no way hinder her love of God, 2 feelings, He overcame them by the sheer force of his 
» providing she does not give in | will, motivated by faith. So, too, in the practice of any 
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virtue, or in our love of God, it is not the { 
have that count, but what we do in spite of 
act contrary to our feelings when they are 
is something most pleasing to God. 
Our feelings, at any given moment, are t 
tions of our sensitive nature as we find the 
ing from temperament, taste, disposition, 
or even, perhaps, a past habit of sin. 7 ‘he 
cannot be helped at the moment; but 
the greatest triumphs of grace consist in th 
choosing in direct opposition to what the 
wish. We can not help feeling, at times 
saying our prayers, or not getting up in the 1 
or not being gracious to our companions. But 
with a proper motive, can determine to ac 
to our feelings. Our love of God is thereby 
to a greater degree than if we acted only be 
“felt like it.’ Furthermore, it makes no differen 
persistent our unholy feelings are. No ma 
strong they are, no matter how long they rem 
us, as long as we act contrary to them, we are p 


ing acts that are very pleasing to God a 
meritorious. 


It might appear to some that to act contrary to 
feelings in such a way would be hypocrisy, not sin 
For example, they feel that they cannot express. 
at seeing a fellow Religious who is annoying | 
because they do not naturally feel glad about 
Pressing joy, to their mind, would be insincer 
OF course, represents one of the most subtle 
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tions of the devil. He likes to ma 
dishonest to act outwardly in a wa) 
teriorly. He tells us that we are not b 
But this is not so. ~ 

There are in each of us two selves, © 
the other a false self. We are, perhaps, more consis.” 
of the false self than we are of the true, and that is whe 
the false sometimes seems to be the real self. Boost 
of the sin of Adam, we discover within ourselves a con- 
flict between our higher and lower faculties, becween 
our reason and will, on the one hand, and our passi ane 
or sense appetites and feelings on the other, This con- 
flict is one of the penalties visited upon human nature 
as a result of original sin. 

But, through Baptism, we were given the potentiali- 
ties to reéstablish the balance that should exist between 
our lower and higher natures. We were born again of 
water and the Spirit, and the true self in us is this new 
man, this child of the Spirit. In being thus renewed, 
we received the infused virtues of faith, hope, and char- 
ity, which gave us the power and the equipment neces- 
sary to dominate our feelings and lower appetites with 
our supernaturalized intellect and will. But our false 
or lower self still battles against our true self. We must 
constantly exercise the powers of the spirit we received 
at Baptism, if we are to win the struggle against the 
llcsh, our false self, As St. Paul said to the Galatians, 

The flesh lusts against the spirit and the spirit against 
the flesh, for these are opposed to each other, so that 
You do not what you would. If we live by the Spirit 


One the 1 


as 


\ though I may have a feeling contrary to what I se 
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by the Spirit let us also walk” (Gal. 5:17-25). 
he said to the Ephesians and to us, “Put on 
man which has been created according to God 
tice and holiness of truth” (Eph. 4:24). 
So, the truth of the matter is that we actua y 
ourselves when we act and speak according to 
spiritual, false self that is in us. We are reall 
hypocritically when we follow the inclinations 
feelings and lower appetites as if they were 0 
self, when in reality they are false; for we are id 
of the Spirit. We are true to ourselves, we wal 


will, even though we “feel” anything but thai 
orly. We should do our best to ignore our feeling 
as passers-by ignore dogs that they hear barkin 
distance. The arguments of Satan condemning : 
pocrisy our efforts to act spiritually in spite of 
ings, must be treated as grave temptations and 
bated valiantly. 
Delightful corroboration of what we have sa: 
one of the conferences of Saint Francis de Sal 
was speaking to Sisters on the question of aversio 
had this to say: “Even the caresses and signs of 
ship which we bestow against our inclination up' 
people for whom we have an aversion, are bette 
more pleasing to God than those which are drawn 
us by sensible affection. And they ought not to 
garded as proceeding from duplicity or simulatio 


\ 


oBE D JENCE " 
express, it Js only in my lower nature, 
which I perform are done by force of Treason, 
the highest part of my soul. So that, eve 
whom I caress were to know that I did so be 
have an aversion for them, they Ought not to be of. 
fended, but rather value and cherish it more than if it 
were given from sensible affection; for aveTsions are 
natural and not in themselves bad, so long as we do not 
follow them. On the contrary, they are a means of 
practicing a thousand different virtues, and our Lord, 
Himself, is better pleased with us when we draw near 
to kiss His feet with extreme reluctance than when we 
approach Him with great sweetness” (The Spiritual 
Conferences, p.132). 

If we need more demonstration of the fact that feel. 
ings do not count, we have but to turn to the prostrate 
form of our Savior in the Garden of Gethsemane. He 
certainly did not feel like going through His passion 
and death which lay ahead of Him on the morrow. His 
whole being shuddered at the thought, so much so that 
He sweat drops of blood. He even prayed that He 
would not have to go through with it. “Father, if it is 
possible, let this cup pass away from me.” Yes, in spite 
of His feelings, He prayed, “Vet not as I will but as 
thou willest” (Matt. 26:39). He willed what His 
Father willed, even though His feelings so strongly 
Tesisted., 

To return to our original point of thanking God for 
what we do not like, the next time we find ourselves 
lace to face with a disagreeable task or command, we 


the | cts \ 
Ww 


cause I 
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should say, “Thanks, God!” even if we don 
saying it. We must act according to our tru 
oppose the feelings of our false self. The s 
of the whole process is that, if we develop 
saying, “Thanks, God!” for unpleasant thing 
time God will work such transformation in o 
that we will actually feel like saying it. Our s 
begin to triumph almost completely over o 
This is true all throughout the spiritual life 
things for us that we could never do for ourse 
He asks is that we make our own little feebl 
and He will do the rest. It is like a mother te 
her little child to walk. She watches it toddle 
steps and then tumble in a heap. She urges it on 
anew, again and again, until, her sympathy o 
at the feeble efforts, with one loving motion she 
the child into her arms and carries it to its des 
And so God acts with us. All He asks is that wi 
our few steps, that we make the attempt, and } 
do the rest. If we develop the habit of saying, “ T 
God!” in the situations, such as we have been 1 
ing, He will so change our hearts that nothing 
asked to do, or that is in our duty to do, will ev 
bother us again. We will then know from ex 
the reward of the fourth beatitude. We will. 
fill on this earth of the peace that surpasses unde 
ing which Christ promised to give to those who. 
to His words, “I have given you an example, 
have done . . . s0 you also should do” (John 
make up our minds that we wi 


But we must 
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acquire this habit overnight. No 
that quickly. It requires constant - 
tice. A person does not learn to pla ; 
ciding to practice for an hour one 
done that, then think himself an accom 
cian. He must work at it day after day for a 
Only then can he play the piano well. So. 

not acquire this habit of saying “Thanks, ( . 
by a resolution that we are going to live on the third’! 
floor of faith and do what we do to please God alone. 
This will come about only from repetition and prac. 
tice. Tae shy 

Therefore, day after day, we must resolve to thank 
God for the first thing we do that day that we do not 
like. he more particular the resolution the more 
effective will it be. A general resolution such as: 
“From now on, I am going to thank God for what I 
don’t like,” will be fruitless and of little effect. We 
must present our will with a particular challenge, par- 
ticular, if possible, as to time, and person, and place. 
For example, today is Saturday. On Saturday, I always 
have to do such and such a duty which I dislike in- 
tensely, and which always upsets me. Today, then, at 
ten o'clock, just before I start that duty, I am going to 
say “Thanks, God!” I will try to repeat this as often as 
I think of it during the course of the job. Or again, - 
day, in the Superior’s office, when he asks me to : 
Something and I feel resentment welling up me 4 


a he asks, or the way he asks it, I will say, “Thanks, 
od!” 


= i To illustrate how the examen can become 
ie 


ah day to sce whether we have fulfilled the resoh 


it helps and is a great psychological challenge | 
selves, if we write out our resolution each mornin 


resolution impresses it on our mind and serves 
reminder when the anticipated situation arises, 
ever, a Religious should not write that res 
while in chapel, but, rather, wait until there i 


rivately. 
At the time of examen, we should look back | 


we made. The particular examen should go 
hand with the making of resolutions in the proe 
eradicating faults and acquiring virtues. It cann 
overlooked. Unfortunately, it is an exercise w 
often neglected or poorly done. Contributing f 
to this are a lack of specific aims, and resolutions w 
are too broad and vague and general. It will be f 
ata (4 that the making of precise resolutions will greatly 
tate this exercise. 


profitable and effective, if the resolutions are pro 
particularized, let us suppose that we are concentr. 


our efforts on the acquiring of the virtue of obedi 
Our failing, 
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sh tO eradicate this fault and acquire 
wi ee, Further, we have, from self-examing 
_ He circumstances in which we might fail, an d 
he made our resolution, specifying, if Possible, the 

ersons, and time, and place involved, hy 

When, at noon or in the evening, 
the time for the examen, we should recollect Ourselves 
as we start for the chapel. Once there, it is a simple and 
brief matter to go Over in our mind’s eye the span of 
the morning or afternoon. Because our resolution was 
particularized, we know immediately where to look, 
And so, placing ourselves in the circumstances of our 
resolution again, we ask ourselves: “When Superior 
asked me to do such a thing in the office this morning, 
did I say, “Thanks, God!’?” Or, “When I was tempted 
to complain and feel sorry for myself about the amount 
of work I had to do, did I think of my resolution and 
say, “Thanks, God!’?”” Or, again, “Did I say, “Thanks, 
God!’ as I resolved to do when I looked for the first 


time at the appointment list for weekly duties?” And 
SO on, 


the bell announces 


Whatever our resolution was, we can look immedi- 
ately to it instead of trying to make a complete and 
minute examination of all we have done over the 
Sar morning or afternoon, In this way we do not 
‘Catter our efforts, but concentrate on the most vulner- 
slik Spot: tn oag spiritual armor. We thereby 
Ae then and build up this weak point more rapidly 
to ey Would if we dissipated our energies by sti 

eee many faults at once. The Imitation 0 
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Christ informs us that, if we rid ourselve: 
a year, we will soon be saints. ee 
The particular examen, then, will disco 
| a brief moment whether we have fulfille 
tion. Maybe we succeeded; maybe we di 
2 we did, we should thank God for Hi 
= we did not, without discouragement 
tell Him we are sorry. In either cas 
following morning or afternoon, we shou 
same resolution, trying to foresee the sit 
bit which we might fail in as much detail as po: 
time, person, place, and things involved 
that once or twice on those occasions when 
do something that we do not like, we will say, 
God!” Day after day we make that resolu 
examine ourselves, gradually increasing th 
of daily instances. Only in this way shall we a 
habit that will enable us spontaneously to say “ 
i God!” in every situation involving obedien 
duties when we do not like them or do no: 


ih We may have an active will to do this, but ur 
express it, we are not sure. We can say “Than 
no matter how we feel about it. When we do 
out feeling like it, that is our will showing its lo 
very real manner. Of course, there is no need tO 
orate that if we do cheerfully what we have to 
please God, when those things are unpleasant WE | 


ey 
i. 


tlo 2 agua : i 
0, we will truly be imitating Christ in His obedience, 


OBEDIENCE Chia 
pe sure that we will do the pleasant ¢ 
(hat reason and in that way, ius 

So, we have seen the first key to the 
pouse on the third floor. Tt is habitually i o 
“Thanks, God!" for what we donot like. Living ¢ 
third floor, we will be solicitous about imitating Chri J 
in His obedience to the duties of His state in life. ThA ad 
means that day by day, hour by hour, we do what God 
wants, when He wants it, in the best way we can, with: | 
out discouragement if we fail, but cheerfully picking 
ourselves up again and trying once more. We know 
what God wants for us specifically from the rules, the 
order of day, the commands of our Superiors, and the 
obligations of the particular duty assigned to us. But 
acting in this way is purely supernatural, and is, there- 
fore, something beyond our powers as mere human 
beings. Since original sin, our tendency has been to do 
just the opposite. There is a spiritual law of gravity 
pulling us downward. Hence, there is need of super- 
natural help, namely prayer, and prayer especially dur- 
‘ng temptation, So, when we are tempted to rebel 
interiorly or exteriorly at anything concerning our 
Superior, or the duties that we are called upon to per- 
form, here is the little key to the third floor of faith. 

€ say this little prayer, “Thanks, God!” : 
= hen we have so developed the habit of saying, 
a pels God!” that it comes to our lips spontaneously 
automatically in any and every disagreeable situa- 


we will be living a sincerely supernatural life in 
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this regard. Asa result, we will be truly ha eS 
than we have been before in our religious 

will then want what God wants. It will 
then for us to be unhappy. 


anhh wapk og 
LOVE OF THE Pp 
itat} naetig 


Rete, 
eis ron | Ki 
| TESA tanks 

Wid doing good to all people, but s 

especial love for the poor. They were His fa 

Thus, a glance at the outline at the end of Chapter 

II will reveal that next to be considered in ou: -imita- 

tion of Christ is His love of the poor. This €s so close to 

the Sacred Heart of Our Lord. Once during Our 

Lord's public life, the disciples of St. John the Baptist 

came to Christ to ask if He were the Messiah who was 

to come, or should they look for another. In answer, 

Our Lord resorted to an oriental circumlocution. He 

did not tell them outright that He was the expected 

Messiah and that they could end their long wait and 

search. Instead, He replied to them: “‘Go and report to 

John what you have heard and seen: the blind see, the 

lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, a 

dead rise, the poor have the gospel preached to them” 

pe 7:22). Tt was this last phrase that was so homes 
ae of Christ. Other prophets had performe mit 

“s- But Christ was aware that John’s disciples knew 
83 


| 
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that it was to be a special mark of the con 
that he would love the poor. Many cent; 
the prophet Isaias had said of him, ““The 
have mercy on his poor ones” (Isaias 4 
prophecy Our Divine Savior fulfilled in e: 
He had chosen to live His boyhood and 
hood among the poor in one of the poore 
Galilee—Nazareth. This was a despised 
reputation in the minds of the people can 
the contemptuous remark passed one day a out C 
“Can anything good come out of Naza 
1:46). On the first return of Our Lord | 
after He began His public life, He ente 
gogue on the Sabbath, as was His custom, a 
read the Scriptures. He opened the volu 
Prophet Isaias and read: ““The Spirit o 
upon me; because He has anointed me; to 
news to the poor he has sent me, to proc 
captives release, and sight to the blind.” ~ 
said, “Today, this scripture has been fulfi led 
hearing...” (Luke 4:18-21). Always He was 
with the poor; always it was for the poo 
showed the greatest solicitude. ; 
It is this same love of the poor that He 
followers in imitation of Him. As St. John | 
“God is love” (John 4:8). He has shown fort 
by giving us His Son, Christ. In beholding Cl 
behold the charity of God. So we, too, sh 
forth the charity of God as imitators of Cl 
should be able to look upon us as He did up 


ovE OF THE POOR 
L 


and say, “This is my beloved Son, in 

eased” (Matt. 3:17). He can do t 
Christ’s love for the poor. He can cal] 
gon,” if we practice the counsel which Chr 
His fifth Beatitude. ree 

When Our Savior gave His rules for ha: 
Beatitudes, the fourth Beatitude referreq 3 
to our neighbor and to God, the iving to eac! his 
in justice. But the fifth Beatitude advances Usa step 
further along the road to perfect imitation of Chee ee 
It goes beyond justice, beyond the call of duty, ade ie 
speaks of spontaneous favors. “Blessed are the merci. 
ful, for they shall obtain mercy” (Matt. 5:17). Accord- 
ing to this beatitude, we should cheerfully and readily 
give, not only to friends and those close to us who have 
a special claim on us, but to whoever needs our help. 
For that is the nature of mercy—to help those who need 
it, whoever they may be. 

St. Thomas Aquinas in treating this beatitude says 
that there are many who will not be merciful, that is, 
they will not be concerned with the needs of others lest 
they be burdened with others’ miseries as well as their 
own. So to those who will be merciful, God promises 
mercy. To those who will concern themselves with the 
miseries and needs of others, God will show mercy. In 
other words, God will relieve the merciful of their own 
Miseries, 

‘ In addition to teaching us the beatitude, Our Lord 
nculcated the same lesson of love of the poor by a 
‘mple, story, and direct counsel. One day, one of the 
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: ae OF THE POOR 
rulers of the Jews, a P harisee, Invited H ovE 


hoping to catch Him in some error, 


L . 
the least of my brethren, you did it for 


me’” (Matt. 


bath, and Christ, after placing the Pha 26:3 4-40): ne baie i judgment is to is 
answerable dilemma about the lawfuln, made on the basis attitude and conduct toward 


on the Sabbath, proceeded to cure a fell 
was afflicted with the dropsy. Then 
spoke to the assembled guests of humil 
the lowest place at table. Finally, tur 
sincere host and directing His remar 
He said, “When thou givest a dinner 
not invite thy friends, or thy brethren 
or thy rich neighbors, lest perhaps they ; 
in return, and a recompense be made to | 
when thou givest a feast, invite the poor, th 
the lame, the blind; and blessed shalt th 
they have nothing to repay thee with; for 
tepaid at the resurrection of the just” (Lu 
He reiterated this promise of eternal r 
of the poor at the time He spoke of the la 
When all the nations of the earth are gatl 
before the Son of Man to be judged, He 


the poor: And in these beautiful remarks 
ior, He catalogued all the various classes 
There are the spiritually and mentally 
sented by those in prison, for a Person is 

rison because of moral aberrations, Frequently, 
though not always, these departures from moral stand- 
ards are caused by, or have their roots in, mental de- 
ficiencies. ‘[hen, there are the physically poor—the 
sick; the socially poor,—the stranger who was given 
shelter; and, finally, the financially poor,—the naked 
and hungry and thirsty. 

Now, since love of the poor was to be such a charac- 
teristic mark of a follower of Christ, and, according to 
God’s plan, it is such an important part of our living 
the supernatural life and of our eternal happiness, it 
would be salutary to consider briefly our own habitual 
attitude toward these various kinds of poor. 

First, let us consider the financially poor. For many 
obvious reasons, Sisters are not exposed to that test of 
their attitude toward the financially poor which almost 
constantly besets the Roman-collared priest in a large 
ingdom prepared for you from the found. ig City like New York. Almost every time he ventures 
onto the street, he is collared in more than one sense by 

Vagrants in varying degrees of sobriety. Their appeals 

you took me in; naked and you covered me ‘cem limited to two categories. They want money for 
you visited me; I was in prison and you came t * cup of coffee, (Honest, Father!”) or they want car- 
Amen I say to you; as va "te to Jersey City. Just why they all seem to want to 


of Our Say- 
of the poor, 
poor repre. 
generally in 


thirsty and you Save me to drink; I was a st: 
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go to Jersey City has never been quite 
be peculiarly worth a visit. Be that as it ma 
peals little concern our Sisters. a 
But there are other aspects of the 
which do concern them, as well as all Ri 


suite, the man who always leaves a la 
hospital when he leaves? Are we as ki 


ragged clothes, as we are of the child w 
a car in which he takes the Brothers or 
occasionally? What is our standard of 
evaluating people? Do we regard as the “ 
those who have the most money, the fines 
the greatest degree of material success? Ifo 
tives are not too successful materially, are 
of them when they come to visit us, and : 
keep them out of the way if they do not m 
tive an appearance as the relatives of the 
gious? Saint Vincent de Paul used to make 
to tell people that he was the son of a swi 


that he, himself, had tended the swine 
youth. Are we as solicit, 


to do favors for 


ous about going out of oul 
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L ‘i 
tions, OT the satisfaction, appreciation, 
hat we know we will receive, ; 
t 


It would be well for us to recall Fie ohthe 
. > “My brethren: dane 
Epistle of St. James y ren, do not join : 
in our glorious Lord Jesus Christ to partial ee. 
persons. For if a man in fine apparel, having a gold 
ring, enters your assembly, and a poor man in mean 
attire enters also, and you pay attention to him who is _ 
clothed in fine apparel and say, ‘Sit thou here in this 
good place’; but you say to the poor man, ‘Stand thou 
here,’ or ‘Sit by my footstool’; are you not making dis- 
tinctions among yourselves, and do you not become 
judges with evil thoughts? Listen, my beloved breth- 
ren! Has not God chosen the poor of this world to be 
rich in faith and heirs of the kingdom which God has 
promised to those who love Him? But you have dis- 
honored the poor man .. . If, however, you fulfill the 
royal law, according to the scriptures, “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,’ you do well. But if you show 
partiality toward persons, you commit sin, being con- 
victed of the law as transgressors. For whoever keeps 
the whole law, but offends in one point, has become 
guilty ofall... So speak and so act as men about to be 
judged by the law of liberty. For judgment is without 
mercy to him who has not shown mercy; but mer gy 
triumphs over judgment” (James 2:1-13). Tiawes fhis 
teaching that was so well exemplified in the life of St. 
incent de Paul. His favorite maxim was, “Love the 
Poor and fear not death.” Whenever he encountered a 


/ Here, also, we are concerned with wh 


/that it is legitimate and reasonable to ha 
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soul who was fearful of dying, he alw 
charity to the poor as a means of allay 
Let us consider now our attitude toy 
poor. By the socially poor we mean those } 
were born into unpopular races or nati 
people who are friendless and despised 
not belong to the “in” group for some 
within the confines of a religious com 
fortunately not unheard of that there sho 
and antipathies of race or nationality. Ce 
are looked down upon. 
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L 


e do in the way of “brushing off” or 
me e one of these least brethren of Chris: 


to Him. * 


Now let us consider our attitude toward the phys. : 

ically poor, those lacking health, beauty, and a sound 
body. Do we have the Same attitude toward the 
y grouchy, complaining patient that we do toward the 
: ‘weet patient who never puts a finger to her bell? lf we 
work in a clinic or out-patient department, where our 
work is almost exclusively with the poor, are we curt 
and brusque with them, figuratively pushing them 
around almost as if they were something less than hu- 
man and not made to the image of God? Do we greet 
them with a smile as we would a priest, if he were to 
walk into the clinic? If there is a difference in our man- 
ner, is it because we might expect appreciation and 
gratitude and understanding from the priest, and not 
from the poor? The poor, it seems, are frequently un- 
couth, stubborn, and unappreciative. We do not “feel 
like” being kind to them. Yet, they are suffering mem- 
even friends whom we lite 1 iannn | bers of Christ just as much as the cultured and the 
of human friendship is one of the greatest that Goa ne “ae ‘the mOnOR a bal ie are eae 
sets Halt aha ft se pce 2 ae Bee; S pied conditions in the hospitals in Paris in his time, 
| no one else is welcome to join our grou sowie far worse! than ppyennS jeahens ee = 
in our conversations. t be i ah... es aes ‘oda ¥.  Yets many, oliinssanghtcrs ios aie 
» to be interested in ‘d ecame Saintly by taking cheerfully the ingratitude 


or to enjoy our company, is distinctly un-C and taunts of the smelly, uncouth patients of those 
“supernatural. St Primitive hospitals. | 
If our duty is other than nursing, but still in a hos- 
lal, are we solicitous about visiting the sick? Eve 


cliques, the bane of any religious hous 
These cliques are closed corporations of 
uals united by some good or evil bond. 
solid front which no one else can penetr 
Religious are always together. If you see. 
them all. They manage to get together at 
at lulls in work, in walks in the garden. i 


> there is neither male nor femal | Pi 


a one in Christ Jesus” (Gal. 3:28). ? 
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hen our time is limited, might we 
complaint made once by a patient 
| a Catholic hospital was that “The only 


| 


Ta 
\ a Sister was when I came to the office to 


| Might that accusation be oS because of 
our part? Sometimes it is difficult for | 
to realize just how much even a momenta 
a Sister, or a Brother, or a priest means. 
especially when a remembrance in pra 
“Be not slow to visit the sick,” says th ; 
| “for by these things thou shalt be confy 
. (Eccl. 7:39). 
It is true that, with the growth of moc é 
much more organization and scientific 
»necessary than was the case in past genet 
/some of us may wonder if the pendulum hz 
so far in this direction that some Cathe 
| seem to have discarded the New ‘Testamen 
| book, and substituted a sociology book. 
\may, if all the cold organization and regim 
truly necessary, it means that we must striv 
for personal service, if we are to imitate 
love for the poor. If we must receive an 1 
patients from behind impersonal enclosure: 


/ 
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ital that we are running. It is a ¢ PA We NG 

pospiee in the world can run g howe ial ; 
very good job of it. IE all the Religious 4, teasing 
E suddenly martyred tomorrow, hospitals would 
will be run by lay people, and the sick woulg still be 
cared f0F. The only Justification for Religious devot- 
jng their religious lives to hospital work is that they 
can bring more of Christ and His love to the care of 
the sick than lay people would. If we do not do that, 
we are losing sight of our true objectives, 

But with modern organization, much of the Christ. 
like heart seems to have disappeared from some Catho- 
lic hospitals. “This is shown sometimes in the approach 
to the problem of collecting monies for services given, 
Whether the adamant, untrusting, “big business” at- 
titude of some hospitals toward money is the reflection 
of the administration or merely of the individual Reli- 
gious in charge, makes little difference to the patient. 
They sometimes depart from a first meeting with Reli- 
gious, sadly disillusioned about their professed devo- 
tion to the poverty and charity of Christ. Now, we 
know that hospitals cannot be run without money. We 
know also that there will always be what the world calls 
“chiselers,” and that in due course we will be done out 
of a certain amount of legitimate fees. But what St. 
Vincent de Paul said of his communities is true of all 
religious communities. “The community need never 
lear of failing from lack of money. The only thing we 
ve to fear is wealth.” In this he was merely reiterat- 
Mg the teaching of his Master who had said, “Blessed 
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94 
are the poor in spirit” (Matt. 5:3). Th 
trust in God, and God provides, 

One of the most touching scenes j 

ment is that of St. Peter and St, John 

} temple one afternoon to Pray As they 
the gate called “Beautiful,” they were 
lame beggar. He looked up at them ea 
receive something from them. But Pete; 
and said, “Silver and gold I have non 
have, that I give thee. In the name | 
reth, arise and walk” (Acts 3:6). A 
that the man leaped up and began t 
men for the first time in his life. It seem 
a certain divine correlation between the 
and the accomplishing of the work of 
It is recorded that once, during a p 
the papacy, when wealth was prolific and 
Pontiff was seemingly more interested in b 
of the arts and culture than in beinga sh, 
the Pope pointed with pride to the tr 
Vatican and boasted, “No longer need P 
and gold I have none,’”” A holy cleric who 
heartsore at the lack of zeal in high places, 
remarked, “No, and no longer can he say, “ 
arise and walk!’ ” ce 


Those of us whose work is not connec ed 
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with whom we live who are chroni erases Spee 
emptions from Pisa Prescriptions of the rule as 
, elf-indulgence, without knowing their true condition? 
Do we mentally label them as hypochondriacs and even 
speak about them so, without, perhaps, Tealizing the 
sufferings that some Religious bear because of just such 
tactics on the part of their fellows> Within the limits 
of our rule, do we do what WE can to help cheer the 
ailing in our convent, without thought of their grati- 
tude or appreciation? 
| Perhaps we could sum up the whole question of love 
‘of the physically poor by asking ourselves if we truly 
/and habitually see Christ in the sick with whom Ww 
| come in contact. We have God’s own word for it tha 
what we do to the sick, we do to Him. He has demon. 
strated this On many occasions in many startling ways, 
A notable example was that of Alfred of Cordova, a 
Dominican Friar. One day, trudging along 4 dusty 
Toad in Spain, he saw, stretched helplessly by the road- 
side, a man ulcerated from head to foot with hideous 
leprosy. The hot noon sun beat fiercely on his head. 
Everyone who passed fled from him. He looked up at 
the priest with listless eyes, and with a faltering voice 
pleaded for help. Whispering a few words of comfort, 
the friar removed his own cloak, tenderly wrapped it 
about the stricken man, and carried him in his arms to 
the monastery, He laid him on his own narrow cot and 
“ent to the kitchen for some food. Returning with the 


lood, he approached the bed. The leprous man was 


i | 
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dead. But as the oe Pe ea cl | parm We might ee a : oe ee By ietchits 
cealed him, he saw to his am ha course Of ACG é Tage laughter at him b 

head was a crown of thorns. On his han other pupils when he gives a wrong answer? ]t is the 


were the marks of nails, ea ae from a wo mentally poor Pag tee oe be the s 
streamed fresh blood. T pac me of our love an aegis Uae 
unfortunate one he had lifted from the x It helps in the profession of teaching to work as if 


pecial Object 


Christ, his God and his Savior. we expected wonders, but not to be disappointed if we 

Now, Christ is not going to show Hims el achieve very little. After all, it would seem to bea per- 
as this in the physically poor we meet or as missible inference from Our Lord’s parable of the 
but He will be there just as truly as He wa * sower and the seed to say that in an unselected group 
side leper. To paraphrase Caryll Houselar the best result that could be expected is twenty-five 
ful figure, we can say that with our spi faith we percent success. The sower went out to sow his seed. 
will be like a blind person learning with ach of Some fell by the wayside, some fell upon a rock, some 
caressing fingers the features of the face we ot see fell among thorns, and some fell upon good ground. 
We will find the face of Christ in every ~ . face Only the latter of the four places produced fruit a hun- 
And because we are seeking with a mean i dredfold. Even in the especially screened and selected 


tive than sight, we will not be misled by the m 1 apostolic college, the student body of twelve produced 


the dirt, or tears, or ingratitude. Beyond al only one, St. John, who passed his final examination 

will discern the invisible beauty of Chris D and was at the feet of Christ on Calvary. One, Judas, 

each of these physically poor. «ball failed completely. The other ten could pass only con- 
We may now consider our attitude toward en ditionally. 

tally poor. We refer to those who lack men y To continue our self-examination on the mentally 

who range all the way from actual insanity tc e poor, what is our treatment of the lay help with whom 


highly developed grades of downright stu pidity. | ork in our institution? Perhaps among them are 


there, then, any difference between our attitud those who are not quick of perception, who as Ne 
the dull, slow-witted, exasperating pupil and t 4 aa and dull mentally. Do we treat them with the 
pretty girl who has let it be known that she vi aa and respect that are due to members of 
considering entering the convent? Do we becom Anes Mystical Bodye 


at about our attitude toward the mentally poor 


patient with the slow pupil, and, perhaps, sh 
n the community? Is there someone who seems 


and I ‘' 
contempt toward him? Are we consci 
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always to be saying the wrong thing, wh 
fending against prudence in speech? Per] 
those who are downright boorish and 
conversations. Do we try to be as grac 
as with the most charming of our compa 
try to avoid sitting near them during re 
we uncharitably publicize the latest bl 
one of these mentally poor, waiting till 
audience and then saying, “Did you hear | 
course I would not say anything, if it wi 
but this is really good!’’ Do we recall 
have finished speaking, someone is eithe 
and respected, or less loved and less estee 
spreading peace or war, heaven or hell, 
unhappiness? ig 
If we are Religious with college degrees, 
attitude toward members of the communit 
have such degrees? Do we look down on | 
way, feeling that they are, thereby, inferi 
getting that, as Chesterton said, there is a at 
of learning everything, even the alphabe 
Catholic way of learning the alphabet is, h 
look down on those who cannot learn it. 
Finally, then, we come toa brief considerat 
attitude toward the spiritually poor, those 
virtue, the sinners, those guilty of noticea 
faults, the incorrigibles. In school work i 
to conceive a sort of grudge against malicious 
oe After a few unsuccessful attempts to 
€m, we let them alone as long as they caus 
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urbance and hope we will be rid of them 

need our help most. They are the ones who are 
the . We might ena 
in the greatest poverty. We might ask Ourselves when 
is the last time that we prayed specifically at Hol 
Communion and at other times for some particular boy 
or girl in our class who was mischievous and trouble. 
some? If we think we can help them without prayer 
and sacrifice, we are presumptuous and mistaken, 
Christ has told us that we must imitate Him in His love 
of the poor. One of the best ways to help the spiritually 
poor is through prayer. Therefore, we must pray for 
the spiritually poor in our classes. Saint Augustine, in 
speaking to those who teach religion to young people 
said that they “should rather say much on his behalf to 
God than say much to him about God.” (“De catechi- 
zandis rudibus”’) ; 

What of the spiritually poor among those with whom 
we live? Are there Religious with noticeable public 
faults? Do I think unkindly about them? Do I talk 
about their faults to others? What about the Sister who 
annoys the community with the rattling of her beads, 
who whispers her prayers in disturbing, audible tones, 
who is impatient with everyone when she is ill; the 
Brother who violates the order of the day, who misses 
*xercises, who is, so to speak, a law unto himself? Do 
We take scandal at their actions? Do we think unkindly 
about them? Do we talk about their faults to others? 

p do we follow the example of Christ and love those 
1 Bious while hating their faults? Do we make our 

effective by praying for them when we notice their 


hie 
les 
fel, 
| 
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faults? Are we sincere in our prayers, 
their conversion, or are we secretly thar 
“T am not like the rest of men” (Luke 
A few ways have been mentioned i 
sin against the virtue of love of the Poor 
that these few ways will suggest to each , 
stances, instances that could be known on 
We must remember that, when we fail to 
we are failing to love the special friends ¢ 
He promised, would always be with us, 
poor of all kinds that He associated on 
was for them that He came. Because of 
isees were scandalized and complained to 
“Why does your master eat with publicans 
The reply of Jesus to this was, “Go and 1 
means: ‘I desire mercy, and not sacrifice. 
to call sinners, not the just” (Matt. 9:13). 
His spiritually poor. While He was seek: 
went about healing and curing the physic 
lame, the blind, the deaf, and the ill. “ 
going about all Galilee . . . healing every 
every sickness among the people” (Matt. 4: 
He illustrated His profound lesson of c 
chose as His example the socially poor Sam 
was despised by the Jews. Again, the soci 
publicans were the object of His love and 
hold a glutton and a wine-drinker,” said the 
“a friend of publicans and sinners” (Luke 
only was He their friend, but He singled t 
Special honors, On one occasion when g 
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re assembled as He passed by, out 
we called to Him one Zacchaeus, a leadin 
. % He stayed at his house. The crow 
pecause He was the guest of a man they cons 
,ianer- The response of the gentle Christ 
“Today salvation has come to this house . . , 
son of Man came to seek and to save what 
(Luke 19:10). It is well known, of course, that His 
apostle Matthew was also a socially poor publican 
whom He made one of His closest friends. 

Most obvious in His own life was His financial 
poverty. “The Son of Man has nowhere to lay His 
head” (Matt. 8:20). He in no way placated the mighty 
and powerful and influential of the world. It was the 
rich, the so-called holy, and the learned, who were His 
bitterest enemies. The rich Saducees, the holy Phar- 
isees, and the learned Scribes were the ones who hated 
and persecuted Him, and had Him put to death. Fi- 
nally, by His own admission, He will judge us on the 
last day by our attitude toward all the various kinds of 
poor, His special friends. 

Hence, our love of the poor should be a matter of 
no small concern to us. It is an essential part of our 
Imitation of Christ and of our living the supernatural 
life, and of the degree of happiness we attain, both on 
this earth’ and Gd Hele eae Therefore, in order to 
‘implify the whole question of the poor, let us say that 
they can be considered in two ways. : 

"inst, the various kinds of poor constitute a group 
Which, on the whole, is naturally difficult to love. They 


/ 
needs anything we have to give, whether © 
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are not the kind of people to whom ou 
spontaneously in natural attraction. Jy 
Proverbs we read, “The poor man shall 5, 
to his own neighbor” (Prov. 14:20). | 
Lord commanded us to love our neighbor 
naturally difficult to love that He had j 
larly. He knew that, human nature bei 
we would not have to be commanded to 
able, even though we might have to Je 
naturalize our natural love for them. < 
those who love you,” He said, “what re 
have? Do not even the Publicans do ¢ 
5:46). However, if, by exercising the 5 
power of charity which we received at Bap 
fill the commandment to the extent th 
unlovable, then we can be reasonably 
supernaturalizing our natural love for th 
lovable. The greater contains the less, 

Secondly, we should consider the poor as; 


sympathy, help, goods, word of comfort, or W 
may have to give. There is no one so grea 


in some way or in some thing inferior to and 
upon others, 


regard, 
So, then, our loy 


€ of the poor resolves i 
habitual attitude t 


Oward two classes of 2) 


We are real] 
mand of © 
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po naturally are difficult to love, and ¢} 

Ww thing that we have to give them, — 
he can be sure that, if we are living on th 
of sensuality or passion, we will not have | i 
attitude toward the naturally unlovable, We wi 
tossed to and fro by our feelings like a chi on th 
waves. We will inevitably avoid ©pportunities to com: 
ijn contact with the poor, or will treat them unkindly, 
if our feelings so prompt us at the moment. We will 
not “feel like” helping those who need our help atthe 
moment. 

If we are living on the second floor o 
mon sense, we will rationalize our neglect of the various 
kinds of poor, rationalize our treatment of them, ration- 
alize our failure to help those who need or ask our 
help. We will find ourselves saying, “Let someone else 
do it. I haven’t the time. I have enough work of my 
own to do. I can’t be listening to everyone’s troubles, 
If I do it for him this time, he will be after me again. 
There is only one way to treat that kind of person. If 
you let him, he will become intolerably domineering 


f reason or com- 


and demanding, Someone has to tell him off. He 
should know better,” 


only by living habitually on the third floor of faith and 
charity that we can 
charity towar 
tian and aR 


and so on, ad infinitum. It is 


have the attitude of Christ-like 
d the poor, that our vocation as a Chris- 
eligious demands of us. 

an we do this? How can we be sure that 
y loving the poor according to the com- 
hrist? Here is a test for ourselves. Here, 


But how Cc 


| 


\ tions, I am especially kind to those I do - 


es 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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again, are proposed more of the little key 
at the start of the book. This time there , 
to the third floor of the supernatural, rep 
the poor. The first key, considering 
naturally unlovable, is this: be especially 
you do not like, for the sake of Christ, “ 
considering the poor as those needing so: 
or can give them, is this key which Christ 
‘ given us: “Give to everyone who asks o: 
6:30). If habitually, day after day, in all ki 


| rally, and if I habitually give to those w 
whoever they may be, if I give cheerfu 
ously, without thought of return, then I 
am living on the third floor of faith; the 
I am using my share in God’s nature 
loves, that is, to love all men universal 
\ently of my natural attraction for them. 
Again, let it be noted, that loving th 
way is a practice that cannot be followed 
human nature. It is supernatural and, 
takes the help of grace and prayer, and, 
prayer during temptation. 
This habit of praying during temptation 
which is too often neglected in our struggles 
powers of darkness, and, yet, it is of para 
portance. St. Alphonsus, great theologian t 
always insisted upon it. It is related of him 
the later years of his life, with the expe 
octogenarian behind him, he was asked b 


Wailable aid 


devi] 
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his P 


They 
= grace, 
or charity, Or ee, 
vo this effect: “If I had but one sermon left to preach, 


[ would speak on the necessity of praying during temp- 
tation. I would do this because, no matter how much 
charity or love or grace a person might have, they 
would lose it all in an instant if they were to fall into 
grievous sin. We are in the habit of praying before 
temptation so that we will not fall into sin, and after we 
have succumbed to temptation we pray to say that we 
aresorry. But the most important time to pray is in the 
midst of temptation. The devil is much more powerful 
than we, and, if we are to Overcome him, we need the 
help of the Lord.” 

There is no substitute for divine help in fighting 
against temptation, If we do not call for it, we are not 
‘a acting unwisely, but our very desire to win be- 

mes suspect. To make this clear, suppose a soldier 
d an outpost and was warned by his 
ficer that, if an attack should occur, he 
lately call for reinforcements. If the at- 
Place and the soldier neglected to call for 
his loyalty could rightly be questioned. 
ng the onslaughts of temptation from the 
Not pray for the supernatural help which 


Was set to guar 
commanding O 
should immed 
lack dig take 


0, too, if durj 
‘We do 
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God is waiting to give us, we cannot 
vitally interested in winning the strugg: 
Thus, we can say that, if we are to a 

of loving the poor, as Christ did, and 
us do, we must also have the habit 6 
temptation. The habit of loving the 
acquired by taking only a vague, gen 
that from now on we are going to loy 
pray when tempted not to love them. 
it will be acquired only by long repea 
perform particular acts of that virtue. A 
acquiring of any virtue, the best starting 
instances in which we know in our hearts 
Honest self-examination will reveal ma: 
stances to us. 
Is it a spiritually poor person with no 
faults who is the occasion of our failure? 
when we see that person commit a fault, 
tempted to criticize her to ourselves or oth 
say an aspiration or prayer for her. Du 
when the actual situation arises, no doubt 
habit will make itself felt and we will fin 
words ready to tumble from our lips, | 
from a barn on a spring morning. At tha 
our resolution has been sincere and well 


Stace of God will remind us of it, and we: 
§1n to pray. “Dear 
words,” 
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|p her to become conscious of that. 
Bee 1 hi : 
it, Dear Lord, help me to t Ink of my 
stead of those of others, Thank you, 
our grace without which I would be Worse than, 
And we must continue tO pray in this way un 
temptation has passed. If we really pray, we w 
as truly conquetas 

Again, to continue our self-examin, 
mentally poor person who is annoying us, toward whom 
we have unkind feelings? Today we Tesolve th, 
least once we are going out of Our way at recreat 
at some other particular time to be with him or her 
and treat him or her especially graciously, And we te- 
solve to pray for help when we are tempted, either not 
to do this, or to let it go until later. 

Is there a physically poor person who bores us with 
his tales of woe and ailments? Today we are going to 
give him our sympathetic ear with no signs of boredom. 
Today, when we are working on something that we are 
particularly anxious to get done, if someone interrupts 
us to talk of something that is on his mind, we will 
listen as if his were the most important troubles in 
the world. 

Let it be repeated that if these resolutions are to be 
fective, they must be as particular as possible. We 
should try to particularize them with reference to time, 
and person, and place. And in every instance there 
Must be the accompanying resolution to pray when we 
iy {e™pted not to fulfill them. We might well recall 
What was said in the chapter on obedience about the 


“Y 


ation, is it a 


at at 
ion or 


| Pl 
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psychological effect of writing out 


th 


full in a little book or on a piece of pa Ki 


becomes a personal challenge and 
when the situation arises. | 

At night, there must be sincere ex 
selves to see whether we have kept our 
we have, let us thank God for it. If 
should tell Him we are sorry, and ask 
the following day. On the morrow, we 
similar resolution, being concerned, 
our most notable failure as it was revez 
examination. And if we do this day 
ally, almost imperceptibly, we will ha 
facility of habitually being kind to those 
and of giving them whatever we have 
whether it is time, a helping hand, a s 7 
or whatever we have to give. Only the: 
to realize the tremendous significance « 
the two great commandments, “Thou 
neighbor as thyself” (Mark 12:31). We 
realize that the whole aim of the rel 
whole of the spiritual life, the whole | 


natural life js charity. This is the be-a 
of our existence. 


to help a fellow Religious because at th 


fanned to do our spiritual reading, or 
et to the Blessed Sacrament, or were 8 
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Rosary: When we are habitually living or tie thira 
oor of faith, we will Wtimece S Knowledge that 
our rules, our spiritual Teading, our Rosary, dtr ene 
fessions, OUT Holy Communions, Our visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament, the priesthood, the €piscopacy, the 
sovereign Pontiff himself, are means, alone. Let us 
read that again and burn it into our minds, All these 
things are not ends in themselves, but means to help 
us to love God and our neighbor better. They are 
means to be used to kindle in our hearts the fire of 
charity, so that, when we have an Opportunity to love 
our neighbor and to do charity actively, we will be 
conditioned to grasp the opportunity. St. Vincent de 
Paul told his Daughters of Charity that, if the occasion 
demanded it, they were even to leave Mass to help the 
sick, for they were thereby leaving God for God. 
Therefore, if a Religious were to refuse to help one an- 
other or were to neglect a chance to love the poor be- 
cause at a particular time they are engaged in spiritual 
reading, or the Rosary, or other personal, private de- 
Votions, they would be missing the whole point of the 
Christian life, They are trying to prepare themselves 
by their devotions to love their neighbors and the 


Poor, while neglecting the very occasion for which they i) 


are preparing, 

true saint never neglects an opportunity for 

ty. And if we are truly sincere in looking for the 

“st way to increase our love of the poor, we will 

a Only give gladly to those who ask, but we will al- 
“Ys be cheerful about fameven complaining, amenable 


chari 


| Slave” (Matt. 20:37). A saint never cor 
| demands made upon her, but is always 
"we want to be saints, we should try to , 


to all demands. “Whoever wishes to 
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among you,” says Our Lord, ‘‘shall b 
and whoever wishes to be first among 


tion for being almost a simpleton. Be th 
gious that anyone can call on at anytime 
Be the kind of whom they will say, ‘Ask § 
She will do it for you; she will give it to ; 
help you.” “Just see Brother Joe. He'll ab 
It is refreshing to read what St. Paul has to 
matter of giving: “Mark this:” he says, “1 
sparingly will also reap sparingly, and h 
bountifully will also reap bountifully. L 
give according as he has determined in h 
grudgingly or from compulsion, for ‘God 
ful giver’ ”’ (2 Cor. 9:6, 7). 

The Little Flower, St. Thérése of the | 
was a perfect example of this teaching in 
really loved the poor, that is, all those who 
help. She realized that true charity was 
with forgetfulness of self. We read in h 
Taphy: “I must not be obliging in order to” 
in the hope that later on the Sister I oblige 
same for me.” And then she recalls Our Li I 
If you lend to those from whom you hope 
wn return, what merit have your For even sl 


to sinners that they ma et back a 
§ muc. 
(Luke 6:34). ae 
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she knew that her readiness to ob]j 


: ge would 
be treated as God’s simpleton, cause 


but that was 

be a fool for the sake of Christ. She ea 
ceremony is used in ght the help of those who are 
Rays ready to oblige.” ‘Therefore, she concludes, “J 
must not keep out of the way of those Sisters who are 
always seeking my help, for Our Divine Master has 
said, ‘From him who would borrow of thee, do not turn 
away’ ” (Matt. 5:42). So her rule of conduct was this: 
“It ig not enough for me to give to him who asks. | 
ought to forestall his wishes, appear very grateful, 
highly honored at being able to help him” (Autobiog- 
raphy, pp. 1 66,7). 

Of course, saint that she was, little Thérése had the 
virtue of supernatural prudence, which meant that she 
realized that there were occasions in which it would 
not be true charity to carry out to the letter the words 
of the gospel to give to those who ask. She understood 
that her Master did not command the fulfillment of 
unwise, imprudent, or illegitimate needs of her neigh- 
bor. These are not true needs at all. To cater to them 
would be a perversion of true charity. Yet, even in 
these circumstances there is place for genuine love of 
the Poor, as she so well teaches us. She says, “Occasions 
‘tise when I am compelled to refuse a request. Met 
charity has taken deep root in the soul, it shows 
. f outwardly, and there is always a way of refusing 

sraciously what one cannot give that the refusal af- 
rea al pleasure as the gift, itself.” This is true 

€ poor in action. 


her to 
oal, to 
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/ True charity means that we give free] 

/ ously and cheerfully what i ours to gi 
/ phrase, ‘‘what is ours to give.” That i 
against misguided zeal. If our rule or 6 
demands that we be in a certain place at 

\ then, barring unforeseen emergencies, 
is not at our own disposal. It is not ow 
has been given already to the Lord 
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jesolutions, day after day, resolutions which are as par- 
cular as possible with regard to person, time, and 
Jace. These resolutions, of course, must be coupled 
with an added resolution to pray when we are tempted 
not to fulfill them, and their achievement vigilantly 
checked in sincerely-made particular examens, 

When we have so acquired such a habit of love of 
the poor that it is our characteristic reaction in every 
possible situation, when we habitually live on the third 
floor of faith, not acting merely from common sense or 
reason, when we are habitually loving the poor as 
Christ did, when we are practicing the fifth beatitude, 
“Blessed are the merciful,” then only will we begin to 
teap here and now the blessed mercy which Christ 
promised as the reward for this beatitude, the freedom 
from misery, which we call happiness. 


i 
i 
j j 
| 


this, we will not fall into the error of 
= substitute, in normal circumstances, a 
charity for our times of formal pray an 

of rule. Too often such acts are motive 

gratification rather than by love of God 
| bor. For example, if a Sister were to vis 
evening during the time for evening m 
e | would not be truly loving the poor, for 
= | giving what was not hers to give. Love 
rd | means, let us repeat it, that we are ready < 
\ to those who ask, what is ours to give. 
\__ Let us summarize, then, The whole 
gious life is charity, the fulfilling of Chri 


Tally repulsive, the poor, for the sake of | 
the poor is twofold: first, to b 


1 


1 os 
e€ easily 
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_ nature of this communication cannot b 
Pac a 


jained in words. As the Psalmist said, we must, 

Baste and see that the Lord is sweet” (Psalms 33:9). 

sult of this communication, what we have known 

CHAPTER Gym cote of the truths of our faith becomes very real to 

LOVE OF THe 4 What we had learned before about, for example, 
s Ue 


he mysteries of the Blessed Trinity and the Incarna- 
fon and the role of the Blessed Mother in our lives, 
We gis now to be realized. 


We have then reached the stage of the sixth Beati- 
QO” DIVINE SAVIOR, when He was 0 ven tude and are tasting its fruits. “Blessed,” says Our 
about doing good and, especially Lord, “are the clean of heart, for they shall see God” 
the poor. It is a sad commentary on (Mat. 5:8). To be clean of heart in this sense means, 
human beings that they repaid all this go according to St. Thomas, to see God in all things, to 
ing the kind and loving Savior to a rou look through all the circumstances surrounding things 
His whole nature revolted at the sufferi1 that happen to us to see directly to the core of things 
during, but He nevertheless resigned and there discern the holy will of God. Those who do 
pletely, saying to His Father, “Not ah ee this are the truly clean of heart. They are the Christ- 
be done” (Luke 22:42). Since the discipl like. 
the Master, we must expect as we advance The perfections of God are revealed in Christ, His 
of love of God that there also will be crosse Son, especially in Christ’s compassion for suffering hu- 


lives, Manity or His love of the poor, and also in His own 


If we have imitated Christ in the practice he voluntary choice of poverty, pain and humiliation. 
carlier Beatitudes, and have overcome our weak des Therefore, our likeness to Christ as His followers will 
for riches, reputation, and pleasure; if w: be scen among men in our love of the poor, and in our 
ticed the fourth Beatitude and approached W willingness to share in Christ’s poverty, pain and humil- 
Our positive duty; if we have followed thi hb ‘tion. Our Lord has said, ‘‘Out of the abundance of 
tude by being merciful, giving to those in ; the heart the mouth speaks” (Matt. 12:34). And again, 
have loved the poor, then Christ will reward By their fruits you will know them” (Matt. 7:20). 
communicating Himself to us in a very real way. ©" " Christ-likeness will shine forth in our attitude to- 
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ward the will of God, Particular] 
involves what we call a cross, somal i 
agreeable, or annoying, something ine 
make up our mind that, whether wll 
whether we are good, bad, or indifferen 
crosses in our lives. Since this is inevites 
ness must necessarily depend upon our at 
these crosses. 
Now, what should be the attitude of a ¢ 
ward crosses? In order to explain this \ 
to say, by way of prelude, that there is one : 
we must be absolutely and eternally cony- 


drops a book on the desk with a crash. Then t 
tion is asked, ‘Why did that book fall?” 
answer offered is generally that it fell becau 
law of gravity, which is true enough as far a 
Then, “Is there any other reason why it fe 
a pause, someone will advance the thought tha 
because the teacher willed to make it fall, which 
is true. Is there any other reason why it fe 
Tule, this question is greeted with silence and pu 
frowns. Sometimes it happens that after much caj 
and coaxing someone will say apologetically, “Co 
have fallen because God willed it?” Gould it? 

certainly it could! The first and foremost reason 
anything happens in this world ig because God w 
There are three types of causes operating 
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d; divine, human, and physical. Consequently, in 
pe ‘ction involving human beings, there are three 
ever - operating; three reasons why anything happens. 
caus aa physical nature operating according to God’s 
ea there is the will of the human beings concerned; 
chet important of all, there is God’s will. Noth- 
a happens unless God wills or permits it. There are 
many who are not really catholic (here the word cath- 
olic is used in its sense of universal), who see only part 
of the causes for things happening. They do not see 
all of the causes. For example, the scientist sees only 
the physical cause. The philosopher sees only the hu- 
man cause. Then there are the fatalists, like Calvin, 
the absolute predestinarians, who see only the divine 
cause in operation, with no human cause in the true 
sense. 

But being truly Catholic means that we see all three 
causes operating simultaneously. It means that we real- 
ize that whatever happens, happens first and foremost 
because of God’s will, either commanding or permit- 


ting it. Even what we are accustomed to think of as 
God permits it. So, St. 
it wiser to permit evil 
han not to permit 


evil can only happen because 
Augustine said, “God deemed 


that He might draw good out of it t 
evil.” St. Paul says, “Where the offense has abounded, 


grace has abounded yet more” (Rom. io 3 : i 
this reason that the Church actually Ngee ae she 
sin of Adam during her Holy Mech UEy: he 
blesses the paschal candle she sings, “O felt 
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“O happy fault, which merited to 
great a redeemer.”’ : 
Since, then, whatever happens, happens, 
God wills or permits it, our chief concern, 
lovers of God should be to conform our 
perfectly as we can. Now, there is q tw 
this conformity of wills between God and 
active and passive, or positive and negative. 
form our will to God’s will Positively a 
what is commanded and avoid what is for 
Him through legitimate authority, na 
Church, our Superiors, our rule, and our or 
day. In other words, we conform our will posi 


hay 


formity to God's will lies in this, that, whene 
thing happens without our choice, whethe 
adverse or constructive, we accept all with a calm 
as coming from the paternal hand of God. Th 
we do this is because it is pleasing to God, 
thereby imitate our Lord who said negatively, 
come down from heaven not to do my own will”: 
6:38), and positively, “I do always the things th 
Pleasing to Him” (John 8:29). Doing God's | 
means, actively, doing what is commanded or desire 
by legitimate authority; passively, it means gracio 
wanting and accepting whatever God wills should 
pen to us. ‘This latter aspect of doing God's wil 
what is meant by loving the cross. hi 
To be explicit, loving the cross means that We 


a 
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t God wills, and will not what God wills not 
will yh love the cross when we want what God 
rus. St. Paul says, “For those who love God 
5 work unto good” (Rom. 8:28). And he meant 
all ee all things, the good, the bad, the indifferent, 
es Yau to realize this which leads to so much un- 
happiness. We cannot be unhappy unless we are blindly 
willing and choosing according to our own judgment 
hat we think is best for us, and not in accordance 
ob God’s judgment. A little thought will show this 
e so. For we are happy only when we get what we 
aa But, things being as they are, we can never get 
everything that we want in this world. So, then, the 
way to be happy is to want what we do get. That is a 
only way we can get what we want. And when ie wan 
what we do get, then it is that we want what God gives 
to us, and what God wants us to have. What God nants 
us to have is the best thing for us. Contentment 1s as 
simple as that. ée 
In thinking about this, we mus ; 
the despotic aa of a cruel tyrant with which ee 
concerned. Rather, we must remember hab nd 
will, God, who is infinite wisdom, and aca i 5 
power. Since God is infinitely wise, He knows aes 
best for us; since He is infinitely good, He a et 
is best for us; and being infinitely powerful, 
and will do what is best for us. 


ealize that it is not 


fore, necessarily 


Conformity stgiGeaaaiae ie urpose that He 
brings happiness, since it is for “a Eee aii 


made us. In what other way ca 
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mand, “He who does not take up h 
me 1s not worthy of me” (Matt, 10:38) 
asks us to take up our cross, but He pi 
us in bearing it. “My yoke is €asy, 


because we are living on the wrong floor of 
house. i 

If we are living on the first floor of feeling 
we will rebel at the cross. We will sulk and 
selves and others unhappy and miserable wi 
plaints. Incidentally, it might be noted that ¢ 
signs of a lost vocation is chronic complai 
most defections it has been found that the 
an habitual complainer, first about her co 
and then about Superiors. But, to contim 
are living on the second floor of reason or 
sense, we will tend to rationalize things and fin 
possible excuse why we should not submit to th 
It is only on the third floor of faith, that we. 


the cross as a mark of God’s favor and gracious] 
whatever He sends us. Mm 


No attempt will be made here to give an imp 


array of reasons for loving the cross. We often s 

€xpositions on motives for accepting the iney. 
crosses and difficulties of life. They range all th 
from Pollyannism, such as, “If life hands you a 
Open a lemonade stand,” to actually good, sé 
natural motives. Writers emphasize that charac 
developed by difficulties, that we are thus made 
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a. hers’ suffering, that nothing worth 
eS ithout hardship, all of which 
a supernatural person, living 
ioe aith, there is only one real, worthy 


motive for a 
That motive 1 
Father. 

A man W 
loves him, a Ww 
that is best, however 

is living by faith, 
me. oe oe is best for him. He sh 
a of life which Father Tabb meebo ee ae 
in one of his poems, in which he compa 
weaving of a tapestry between God and eas a0 
ment of the day, God is pushing the threa are 
down, and I am pushing it up agai. And so w he 
But all I see is the underside of the ao, 
gled skein of multicolored, knotted threa s, eee 
a snarl of confusion and incomprehensible eae ee 

God sees the upper side, the beautiful eer ae 
self being worked out in my life. And ee i : : oe 

will see that upper side. Then I will ee hoe 
may only believe with my supernatura po eee 
that each of those knots and each abrup a ae 
color and pattern has meaning and purp ati nes 
just one knot were missing, the picture 
Tica toward the cross is 


So, the attitude we should have ens only because 
this: since whatever happens, happ 


hat God 
lv loves God and knows t 

me Ea God sends because he knows 
difficult it may seem at the mo- 
he has complete trust 
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God wants or allows it to happen, F 
our love for Him by 8taciously acce 
happens as coming from the hands of ouy 
who, alone, knows what is best for us.’ 
should be like that of the young girl at boar 
At twenty years of age, she was already th 


k she always ke 


the bottom of the page where she had sign 
To a friend she confided, “‘God can Write w 
wants there. I have already signed it.” 


means that because we want what is, we there 
what is to stay as it is? Does it mean that we 
Ists Or quietists who are satisfied to do nothi 


our crosses. We only love God’s will which is allo 
or causing those situations, God wants us to do 
We can to remedy the evil so that the future w 
be the same as the present. We are not fatalist 
at any given moment, what is, is, and therefore, is GO 
will, and that is what we want for the now. The 
moment God’s will] may be different. That is what ¥ 
must want then, It is His will, and not the thing tha 

is happening, that we must love. a 


or THE Gee . ae 
pove we should do our best to correct evil 

pherefore | even pray that God will remedy them. 
situations * Our Lord did in the Garden. He prayed 
This is W : er that the cross be removed from Him. 
to the -, it is possible, let this cup pass away from 
upather, Uf 2 6:39). But once we have prayed and done 
me” (Matt. 2 Be. the evil, we leave it up to God’s 


to re ; - 

our OF oe as Christ did, whether or not He re 
, ? 5 

eee ur cup of bitterness. Our job is to keep on 


hat God wants, as long as the situation exists. 
eee ‘h ve this attitude toward the cross, there 
ft we, te thing as worry in our lives. For ee 
rst the fear of getting the evil that we set _ 
of not getting the good that we love. sas apea 
worry about examinations which we are 


inati e known, all we 
e examination ar ; c 
when the results of th honor or dishonor, it 


we are motivated 


moves O 


can receive is praise Or blame, 
shows that at the moment we See Weert 
by vainglory. We are either seeking i aikereal’ 
avoid dishonor. Otherwise, we would ie eae 
up to God. The way to get rid of yee Senn 
have the right motive for what we do, ee only three 
Faith’s third floor. Now, there can 


Fes lity 
. 1 thing; sensua 
possible classes of motive for ee the second floor 


or a bodily motive on the first the third floor mo 
Motive of the mind, vainglory; s conformity to His 
tive of the spirit, faith, love of G dence confidence 10 
will, abandonment to Divine Prov to give us what 38 
His wisdom, goodness, and ge worry, we can turn 
best for us. Therefore, to get rid 0 


= 
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and indulge those of the Senses that w 


cient pleasure to forget that Particular 
can work so hard that we 


thou willest” (Matt 
the problem of wo 


The only remedy for 
goodness. 


our hearts even a tiny spark of affection, love, < 
licitude for our mother, our father, or our fam 
only because that spark is a faint, dull reflection of 
brilliant, burning love that God has for them. 
must believe that He can take care of them better t 
Wwe ever could, for that is true. Whatever we could « 


for them, even if we were at home with them, God ca 
accomplish in an in 


their best interests a 
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d not choose if we were living on the first or 
we of the human house. For what happens 


E CROSS 
oF TH 
ovE 


we Wo 


second is exactly what God wants, and that is always 
to ey We should strive to imitate the beautiful 
the DES 


r Blessed Mother is accepting the 
ka a ae through her life. When she said, 
6 “te e a me according to thy word,” she accepted 
a ? a in its entirety, with all its consequences. At 
ae. nt that she said, “Fiat,” and received the 
a vind as the wedded love of her soul, she also 
a a to receive her dead Son in her arms. The 
ae. accepted the utter sweetness of the Infant 
a a hee hands also accepted the stiff, Pan 
Ee se that her hands embalmed. This ae te 
put ere more so, it was God’s Son. ah oa 
She understood on earth what many Da a sae 
Religious will only understand in each pcre S 
to see her boy killed, lying eee. ge daar 
wounded and dead, and fully id Te apel plese”? 
their particular work a 
n the third sp A 


nursing. If only ve could i 
: 8 lish. If only we x ive me time O 
and into English they would ever 8 cg ee 
tration work. - ‘ope ree God (Sheed and Ward, N. 

ites ? ‘ ae ! 
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my higher studies. How we would love 
sewingroom or kitchen, where we would 
be meeting and dealing with the public 
could get out of a hot kitchen and work With. 
again. It is at times like these that we must 
principle that, “For those who love God all thine 
together unto good” (Rom. 8:28). If we ar, 
in any work, until we are removed from it, 
ment, and no other, is precisely what God w 
do. Loving the cross means that we must : 
ing it to please God, our Father, as long as H 
willing that we should do it. uf 
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to see that it does succeed, as far as it depends 
But the final results must be left to Him withou 
on our part. Excessive solicitude about the su, 
our work, and the using of undue or selfish me 
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in God's €VeS: To realize this we have but to read 
in the story of St. Noel Charbonel. He was one 
North American Martyrs, who died so gloriously, 
taught Hebrew and Greek in a seminary in 
d had taught them very successfully. But his 
7 aw fit to send him to the Indian missions in 
America and Canada. He soon discovered that the mis- 
sions had no attraction for him whatever. The odors, 
the food, the way of life, everything about the In- 
dian revolted him; and, in spite of his linguistic abil- 
ity, he was never able to learn the Indian language. He 
could hear the confessions only of the French soldiery. 
He never had the consolation of hearing the confes- 
sions of the Indians, the souls he had come to save. He 
would be sent to fill a vacant mission only until some- 
one could replace him. Then he would be sent on his 
way to still another temporary mission. 

It happened one day that he was away from a village 
when an enemy tribe attacked the settlement and killed 
the Christians and the other priest. On his return, a 
runner met him in the woods and told him the ping 
story. When he heard it, the future saint said, fe 
see, I am not even worthy to be put to death as the 
others were. I had to be absent when they received a 
crown of martyrdom.” Yet, in the midst of ee 
couragement and dislike for his duty, he ee eon 
ask for a change. Instead, he knelt in the aR : ib 
leaves on the forest floor and made a Baers will of 
to stay on the Indian missions, 


ful 
aga 
of the 
He had 
France, an 
periors 5 


according t 
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his superiors, until his death. And h 
ae duties that God gave him to do, — 
ow, one might ask, why thi me 
brilliant language ororalie bevel 
suited work for so long? But renee 
gugiaae of the feet of Jesus it was Ju 
To what purpose is this waste?” (Mat : 
not waste because it was done for Jesus, 
with the work that we have to do. wale 
If we had our way, perhaps we would, 
ferent work. We might even be melee , 
at some other work. But if we keep on Pi 
are assigned, if we keep on loving the a 


a successful teacher of Greek and Hebrew 
likelihood none of us would ever have: hear 


ie of discouragement and apparent fai 
oggedly at the work he had to do from per fe 
ence. Thereby he became a saint on God's. 


comes j 
th from loving the Cross, from accepting 
a whatever God sends us t 
n additi | 
Gan hoi to worry about our families” 
cat te i cross can come to us in many other f 
€ to us in the form of criticism which 


«5 THE CROSS 
git were _ ystified; but this is so wrong, 
it al “Whether it be true or not, let 
out 


God has pe 
say “Fiat 
: f our 
bat is the glory if when you s 

endure it? But if, when you do right and suffer, 
ou take it patiently, this is acceptable with God. Unto 
this, indeed, you have been called, because Christ also 
has suffered for you, leaving you an example that you 
may follow in His steps” (1 Pet. 2:20-21). In other 
words, “He who does not take up his cross and follow 
me, is not worthy of me” (Matt. 10:38). 

Again, our cross can be sickness and lack of health 
and strength. This can range all the way from head- 
aches and colds to grave and prolonged illness which 
removes us from regular, community duties. Here, of 


course, is a subject about which volumes could be writ- 


ten, Suffice it here to say that nowhere in God's deal- 
y manifested as in 


ings with men is His will so clearl 
the case of illness. We might even say that illness is 
more clearly His will than an order from a Superior, 
for in the case of illness, no human will has intervened 
in transmitting God’s will to us- Loving the cross 19 
sickness means {hatiaymmen@e™eeans ss to cure it, 
we must leave the results up © God, and conform Our 
will to His, both in ‘the illness and in our recovery, 
: or two years, or 


wheth: ry takes two hours, 
er that TecOveny au “One hour of 
orrow raises the 


sove © 


ou 


the rest of our lives. As Jer has said) 


f 
fi 
} 
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soul to a far higher degree of perfectic 
a ak 
reached by the practice of good rita 
week.” he 
Again, our cross can be in the form . f ve 
a missi a 
oer we have grown to love, or fe 
er in the same mission. But agai a 
cumstan wel 
oe ces, our only hope for happines i 
e top floor of faith, in realizing th ce 
want be 
ee us any longer where we were, but a 
en s us where we presently are. We i 
1th Just as certainly as if He were to 
eTsO i i oe 
person and give us written inseueliae ; ; 


happens unl : 
is aa 0) bicaeiy.” eS What H 
Our ae 
ae Bie oh ao be any one of a dozen mino 
et : ad weather when we are plannin 
ree papers to correct and grade, slig! 
ons ee oe in our work, lack of appreci 
hours, the i inconvenient arrangement of our ¢ 
codperation, a gery of enforced higher studies, | 
Religious ies ntagonism, and rivalry on the part R 
love of the ie shares a duty with us, and so on. But 
things come He ss means that we realize that all 
His will, Thos ne ouing bandon ea 
The difficult should be our will too. 
meee ee that we frequently find oursely 
to a certain poj ind to conform to God’s will only 
expected to “ me After that, well, we just cannot 
added, then wat ae more. And if that little more § 
ch out! C. §. Lewis in his book, 74 


ove OF THE (ae 13! 
L alte Letters; speaks aptly on this point. The 
‘a nous the subject of the book, is writing to one 
Wasi junior tempters working on the destruction of a 

iI] on earth, and he advises, ‘Let his inner reso- 
not to bear whatever comes to him, but to 
pear it ‘for a reasonable period’—and let the reasonable 

han the trial is likely to last. It need 


eriod be shorter t 
orter; in attacks on patience, chastity, 


he fun is to make the man yield just 
known it) relief was almost in 
ly the devil who is the source 
finite time limit on 


soul st 
jution be, 


not be much sh 
and fortitude, t 
when (had he but 
sight.” ® So, it is frequent 
of a state of mind which puts a de 
our endurance of the cross.* 

It is precisely when we feel 
have decided that we can stand no more, that t 
test of our love of the cross 1s forthcoming. It is at 
that moment of crisis that we either move bag and bag- 
gage down to the second floor in rebellion, because 
reason demands that we can not stand any more, or We 


entrench ourselves more firmly on the third floor 12 
love of the cross- 


abandonment to God’s will and pure 
d floor to set a rea- 


It is the mark of those on the secom ah 
sonable time limit to conformity f° God's te: ve 
those on the third floor know that, 1f God wills ¢ es od 
to i limit we mug” °° 

last up to any predetermined ill 


. : Ss e 
He does not, because of our limitations, eas 


ers. By C.S- Lewis . 

ful exposition 1 | 
: ie a jn addition to the 
h Brieg. 


like giving up, when we 
he real 


2 153. 
jtian, N. ¥», 1944) P 4 
f The Screwtape Lett ee pular style 0 
For an interesting an book 
of the devil in the spiritual 


The Devil You Say, by JoseP 
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th 
ae ah eyond that point. Therefor 
ee cee crisis that the oe 
effort must eM ee momenta 
Doe alin made to saa a 
ne - seem like too high an ideal 
es. leg i love of the cross “ant : 
achieve? That eh anything we calli x 
BO Ganicie i be all right for the sa 
. Perhaps the readers are hina 


But ho 
w 
it is Beyond: ‘th such conformity be attained? 
love the cro Oe of human nature unai 
and, Hereloa 7 ee way. It is a supernatural 
reach it. If ae re will require supernatural me 
Ne incerel 
attain the y use the means, we Wi 
end Th Ky e wil 
. r e€ super ‘ ; 
particu pernatural me : 
ne ties during reripra inal ie 
abi a : _ 
ence and His Nee imitation of Christ in His © 
of the cross is a: oF the poor, so, too, the habit of 
resolution ati Soing to be acquired by a 8° : 
Suche one day just : ; 
resolution wi in a moment of fe 
n will have little or no lasting effect 
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; daily: repeated resolutions to love the cross in 
articu 
And 50, WE come to ane 
the apartment oe ae: es 
the imitation of Christ 1n 
pat we have already on our key ring, but it also 
which, perhaps, has been barring us 


the third floor. The key is 
ything happens that we do not like, 
“Thanks, God!” In any situation 
us, let us say, “Thanks, God!” 

from bed in the morning, and 
ay, “Thanks, God!” 
and find that we 
again, let us 
kle another 


lar instances. 
ther one of our little keys to 


d floor, this time, the key to 
His love of the Gross. It is a 


this: whenever an 
say the little prayer, 
that is displeasing 60 

When we have to rise 
o love to stay, Jet us $ 
the morning 
r arches are aching, 


we would s 
When we get up in 
have a headache, or ou 
say, “Thanks, God!” When we 
day of dreaded labor in a cl 


“Thanks, God!” Ifa pit of time we 


rrupted, let us say, 
g with our work and the way we 


y: “Thanks, God!” When we 
that our will is 10 true 


for ourselves is mnte 
If someone is interferin: 
want to do it, let us S4 
say, “Thanks, God!” we show 
conformity with God’s will. 

The best starting point for real love } 
examination of our daily lives to discover the pots 
where we fail most often, 


against the cross and G 
gravest of these, We make a patul 
it. We must make the yesolution as P' 

cipate, if the exact time, per 


sible, trying tO anti 
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sons, and place that will be involved, 
our cross will be different. Therefor, 
will be different. But the resolutions 
in this respect, that they will al] tal 
With some the cross will be reluctan, 
itual exercises. If that is the problem. a; 
problem and a real cross, then the +, 
be that today we will get to this , 
promptly and say, “Thanks, God!” as 
another, the cross may be interference 
from a fellow Religious who is associa 
a particular duty. Then the resoluti 
today, or this morning, when we ar 
angry or sarcastic at lack of help or codper 
say, “Thanks, God!’”’ With still others 
be protracted illness. We have been pat 
but, after all, this is too much. We can 
hospital or this bed forever. We begin t 
case our resolution must be: “Today, w 
of rebellion come to my mind, I wil 
God!’ I will keep saying it over and ove 
find myself thinking these thoughts.” As 
keys previously proposed, if these resolutio 
effective, the keeping of them must b faithh 
checked at the time of our particular exame M 
must be made over and over again. 
It must be pointed out that many oe 
feel like saying “Thanks, God!” Things ei 
that will make us sorrowful. Things will hapP 


es 
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pov 
will arouse our anger. As St. Francis de Sales saiq ae 
revent the feeling of anger from stirring d, : 

snd to keep the blood from showing icles thin us, 
cannot be. Happy, indeed, shall we be if ane 2 
‘ie perfection a quarter of an hour before we nis, 
to maintain bitterness in our minds in such a wise ie 
after this feeling has passed we do not speak with an 
same gentleness and calmness as before~ Oh na i 
must take all pains to avoid” (The Spiritual Corie 
ences, p. 150). SO we may expect that the first time we 
try to say, “Thanks, God!” it will be difficult. How- 
ever, and this must be insisted upon, it is not our feel- 
ings but our will that demonstrates our love of God. 
It might be profitable at this point to turn back to the 


chapter on obedience and read again what was said 


there on the question of feelings; for it applies here 
also in a particular way. Remember, Our Divine Lord 
in the Garden of Gethsemane, in spite of His feelings 
to the contrary, prayed, “Not as I will but as thou 
willest” (Matt. 26:39). That was the proof of His love 
of the Cross; that was His conformity to God’s will 
which was so pleasing to the Father. So, too, whether 
we feel like it or not, if we keep saying, ‘Thanks, 
God!” we will be showing Him our love of the cross 
Which we bear, 

It is only when we have made continued daily reso- 
lutions to say, “Thanks, God!” for what we do not like, 
time after time after time, that we will begin to acquire 
the ease and facility by which we can say, ee 


i, i ee 
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God!” in every difficult situation. Thisage 
habit of love of the cross for which we are aj 
If we continue to do this, in spite of all our 
the contrary, after a while we will be surprised to 4 
ourselves actually feeling like saying, “Than! 
We will begin to taste the happiness whic 
promised to those who practice the fifth beati| 
will, as a result of being clean of heart and see 
will in everything, come to see God and enjoy ] 
piness right here on earth, for nothing thai 
pens will really bother us again. ‘ 
When we have reached this state, there w 
formity between God’s will and our own. Be 
want what God wants, our own will can 
thwarted and we will never be sad or angry 
These latter states are the first-fruits of unl 


what we want in the future makes us worri 
But if we love the cross, we will always 


for that lies in God’s mercy which is His gr 
tribute. God’s ‘‘weakness” is that He ha 
memory, we might say with all reverence. If 
sorry for the past, He forgets it. Again, as love 
cross, we will not be worried over the future, for * 


Bee God's providence. Likewise, we will a Bee 
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Hee about the present, for that is the object of ae 
oct now, and His love for each of us js infinite. Th 
ee that it is without limit, not shared and fide se 
He loves each of us as if we were the only one a 
d to be loved. And because He loves us in 
ihis way, then we know He will do for us only what is 
pest for Us: That is why our happiness can lie only in 
wanting for ourselves what God wants, or, in other 
words, in loving the cross. If we do this, we will be 
happy at whatever happens because we will always 
have what we want; we will always be wanting what 
God wants; and we will be happy because He is happy. 
We must keep in mind, of course, that there are 
three degrees of love, that is, good, better, and best. 
They are measured in the same way as the degrees of 
love we bear toward persons. We try to avoid people, 
if we dislike them; or we merely put up with them; or 
we are cheerful when they are present; or, the greatest 
degree of love, we go looking for them, if they are 
absent. So it is with our love of the Cross. We can 
rebel at our cross, which is evil; or we can be resigned 
and put up with it, which is, at least, good. We can go 
further and be cheerful at the cross, which is better; OF, 
finally, we can be perfect and go out of our way looking 
for our cross. This is what the Saints did. But, at least, 
we must aim at being good. We must be resigned 10 
the cross and not rebel, lest we be convicted of being 


evil. 
been 
The key to being resigned to th dl 
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said, is 
for whatever happ 
key which opens t 
of the third floor 0 


URING His life o: 
D about doing good 
the poor. Because of th 
cified, thereby proving 
the heights of the pul 
His regal blood, He uti 
all time, “Father forgive 
what they are doing” (1 


can expect that God in roviaence W 
others to treat us unjustly. This is true because } 

acquire virtues by practice. Therefore, if we are going 
to acquire the Christ-like virtue of love of our oa 
we must have enemies, and these God will surely per 
mit to enter our lives. St. Paul says, “All who ee i 
live piously in Christ Jesus will suffer poeee ae 

(2 Tim. 3:12). Growth in virtue means pew . 
ness to Christ. So we will find that as we progress ey 
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‘ » More and 
treated like Christ on the Cross ee 


> and perseeqes 
ner of eyj] aga 


; becau 
. ce , se 
1s great in Heaven” (Matt, 5211-19) your 


So it was that our Lord ave 
tude, ‘‘Blessed are the veacen nN ‘See a 
called children of God” (Matt. 5:9). Acoli 
Thomas, this is the highest practice of the Bea 
He says that to make peace shows a man can ae 


practice which is distinctly Christian and distinctly ’ 
supernatural. Those who live on the first floor of feel- 
ing or passion cannot practice love of enemies, for they 
are filled with thoughts of revenge. Those who live on 
the second floor of reason cannot practice it, for its 
beyond the powers of human nature always and in a 
cases to forgive in the Christian sense, “from the neg 

The best that unenlightened reason can lt : 
dictate is an eye for an eye and a tooth for a fe 
Here is the underlying cause why the Mg 

and similar organizations for world peace Wl a fe 
accomplish lasting results. The nations have, 
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most part, RODS of the Christian virtue of Joye of ene- 
mies which was practiced by Our Divine Lord 


To the example already mentioned of Christ’s for- 
giveness of His enemies from the Cross, we can add His 
forgiveness of us in the sacrament of penance. As often 
as we have offended Him, He still continues to forgive 
us, and so He will continue to do until the end of our 
lives. Such forgiveness He also asks of us, Shortly after 
World War II, a beautiful example of this virtue was 
publicized. A man and woman had lost their only son, 
an aviator shot down by the Japanese just before VJ 
Day. With the ten thousand dollars in insurance pro- 
vided by the government, they established in an Ameri- 
can university a scholarship fund for some Japanese 
boy that he might have the opportunity of learning 
our American way of life. This was true Christian love 
of enemies. How different was their conduct from that 
of Ramon Navarez as Prime Minister of Spain. During 
his tenure of office, he suppressed three revolutions 
and signed the death warrant for thirty-five thousand 
enemies. He died in 1868. It is reported that a priest 
who had been summoned to his deathbed asked him if 
he forgave his enemies, to which he replied, “Enemies! 
Padre, I have no enemies. I had them all shot!” 

In giving His moral precepts to the world, there was 
one thing upon which Our Lord insisted. That sh 
the necessity of forgiveness. Throughout the: Gospe's 
we find Him mentioning it at least twenty-two times, 
either directly or in parables. “Love your enemies, 
H i y Pp hate you and pray for 

€ said, “do good to those who hate you 
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those who persecute and calumniate you” 
5:44). St. Paul, echoing this doctrine, wrote 
those who persecute you, bless and do not 
(Rom. 12:14). The classic illustration 6f the yn, 
of forgiveness is, of course, Our Lord’s parable 
unjust steward. Father Vincent McCorry, §_ 
book, As We Ought, has done a splendid y 
work in translating and elaborating in moderp 
this parable of Our Lord’s, and we take the ] 
quoting at length from his explanation. 

“Tt seems that a certain king, for reasons of 
determined to find out just where he stood in f 
cial dealings with the officers of his household, 
accurately, determined to find out where his 
stood in their financial dealings with him. 
once, an official was brought in who owed the 
thousand talents. Our Savior’s rustic Galilea 
ence must have gasped when they heard Him 
that sum. The Jews of our Savior’s day cale 
according to the Attic talent, and ten thous 
talents would have been roughly equivalent 
million dollars in modern currency. Our Lo 
ers must have thought: what manner of Toya 
was this, who would recklessly sponge Upo? 
to the tune of twelve million dollars, and waa 5 
tolerant, easy-going king was this, who would ad 
himself to be so put upon? Our Savior’s quiet Oe 
pursued the thread of the story. The servant of et 
is penniless. Incredibly, he has wholly squandered f 
immense fortune which belonged to his lord. 


] servant 


t sort of 
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King surely, has been more than generous 43 
’ Soe » More than 
aticnt, but now at last justice must be done, Let ih 
fellow be sold into slavery—he and his wife and Pris, 
_and let all his possessions be sold, that at least some 
fraction of the huge debt may be discharged. The fool- 
sh, wasteful servant falls to his knees, over and over 
again he pleads, ‘Have patience with me, have patience 
with me!’ and he adds the wild, unreasoning promise, 
‘Have patience with me and I will pay thee in full.” 
Then comes the next surprise in the story. ‘And the 
master, moved with pity for him, let the servant go and 
discharged him of his debt.’ Again our Savior’s audi- 
ence must have stared. The spendthrift servant had 
asked only for patience, for time in which to pay; and 
this incredibly gentle king calmly wipes out the whole 
crushing debt. The servant hurries from the royal 
presence a free, enormously relieved and very happy 
man. He is quit of the old debt, he is wholly forgiven, 
he can really start again. Perhaps Peter was thinking, 
‘It must be wonderful to serve a lord like that,’ when 
he looked up and caught our Savior's eye: Then maybe 
Peter grinned, and pushed back his shoulders, and 
thought, ‘It is wonderful to serve a Lord like that. 
“So the servant went out, and met with a fellow <r 
vant of his, who owed him a hundred pieces of silver; 
‘ ‘ ok him by the 
whereupon he caught hold of him and took™ie 
throat and said, pay me all thou owest me. © ae #e 
servant went down on his knees Byte ale 
tience with me,’ he said, ‘and I yg d Be eerninied 
But the other refused; he went aay an 
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him to prison for such a time as the deb We ign ey friend ‘a 

“There are few more painful passages ur ae  indetal x presume tha S 
our Savior’s oratory. The thing defies con men : ae parable vee rehear d ed “ge 
“ie ee ae must be banal and ; am siriking characteristics: an mec t east tw 

s we listen to the peek our normal, h ve exten dinary impact upon ae ‘ tyand = 
are lacerated. We say, How could th 3 g somnettinee allow.the Mana lene a ae L ies 
so blindly cruel? How could he fail to see tl as ; with the first. Our unde ee ee ue fere . 
implications of his action?’ “The wicke : sett: ihe wicked: setvantienay aes in agate with 
been forgiven a debt of twelve million do " the parable. We can hear fe ea ie. - ( 
md again 


without ever really hearing the closing sentence: ‘It is 
thus that My heavenly Father will deal with oH if 
brother does not forgive brother with all his heal 
Apparently, we can read that last sentence again and 
of the king report the monstrous deec again, without ever really noticing the final phrase, 
and we applaud them for helping the cause o! ‘with all his Heateiiaas . ts 

The application of the parable to ourselves is, of 


twenty dollars. 
“The rest of the story is a pleasure, f 


The king, gentle and good as he is, fla : 
terrible just anger of the gentle ana a ae obvious. We, like the wicked servant, have of- 
wretched official is haled before his lord = a a oe as often as we have commit 
permitted to speak not a word. The mas er gives I D Goan Ha infinitely in the case of nee 
goodness has wiped out our debt. Then 


his true name: “Thou wicked servant!’ 1 
ligation of the servant is plainly describe« 


thy duty to have mercy on thy fellow se 
mercy on thee?” Then comes the satist we fail to remember that our own forgiven 
d 


ment: ‘And his master in ange, gave hi Sail tioned by our forgiveness of others. “When you pen 
tortured until the debt was paid.’ Tt Up to pray,” said our Savior, “forgive whatever you 
ure debtors, either to extra have against anyone, that your Father in heaven may 


ch : ke forgive you your offenses. But if you do not for- 


custom to tort 
McMullen, N. Y., 1949), 


knowledge of any hidden treasure whi 3 
have laid by, or to move their friends t & abena We Ought. By Vincent p. McCorry, SJ. ( 
debt. Since the wicked servant possess®= 
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sae neither will your Father in heaven fo 
your offenses” (Mark 11:25°26). In other wor 
giveness OF love of our enemies 18 the bes 
spiritual life insurance. It aa nes our own { 
ness upon the payment of the premiums of 
giving ourselves. 
We frequently hear the expression, and, j 
someone once wrote a song about it entitled, 
give, but I'll never forget!” Of course, wher 
utters such a statement as that, what she rea 
is that she'll try to forget, but she’ll never forg 
proceeds to lick her wounds by saying, “Aft 
have been through together, after all I’ve don: 
to think that she would do something like 
to think she would treat me like that. Oh, T 
her all right, but don’t let her come to me loi 
favors and help. There'll be no more of the 
times we used to enjoy together. Things wi 
the same between us again.” Suppose God 
treat us like that when we went to confession. 
God saying to us, “I forgive you, but Tl nev 
it. After all I’ve done for you, after all I've giver 
to think that you would treat Me like that. 
won't send you to hell, but things will be diffe 
Don’t come running to Me with your prayers 
little things that I used to give you before. Yo 
ber you asked Me for nice weather for your pre 
day, you asked that your children would do well 
scholarship examination, you asked that you’ db 
to get that new statue for the classroom. I gave 
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those things, but you needn’t come to 
favors like that any more.” What a ‘eas 
be! And yet, is that not the way we 
those who have offended us? 

How foolish it 1s tO maintain an attitude like that 
and yet continue to say the Our Father inn 
times during the day. For ey i oa 

: ery time we say this 
prayer, we ask God to forgive us our offenses as we f 
give those who have offended us. We ask Him to for 
give us as We forgive them. To the same extent, to tHe 
same degree, in the same way as we forgive thea O 
Lord, that is what we want you to do to us. These 
say to ourselves, ‘I couldn’t forgive her if it were the 
last thing I ever did.” If we only realized it, what we 
are doing is asking God to condemn us. What a hor- 
rible thought! 

So we can see that love of our enemies is essential if 
we are to hope for forgiveness ourselves. Furthermore, 
we may make up our minds that there will be so much 
to forgive in our lives. A young man in college once 
approached a priest and told him he was about to be 
married. He then asked naively, “Father, have you any 
advice to give me?” The priest thought for a moment 
and then told the boy something to this effect: the 
most important lesson to learn in marriage is the 
knowledge of how to forgive. You have promised to 
love this girl for life, and that means, also, that you 
have promised to forgive her faults. For you 0 on 
make up your mind that in marriage there wi 
much to forgive. This is inevitable when two different 
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Me asking for 
gedy that would 
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human personalities are thrown into such cons 
close proximity as they are in married life. The 
thing can be said of the religious life. One of th 
important lessons to be learned is the knowle 
how to forgive. For there will be much to 
when, not two, but so many different people are 
in such constant close proximity as they do in relj. 
life. 
The most cursory reflection on the time w 
been in the community will show the truth 
statement. But would that same cursory refle 
veal instances in which we had failed in forgiy 
This in spite of Our Lord’s admonition, “If 
offering thy gift at the altar and there remem 
that thy brother has anything against thee, leave 


gift before the altar and go first to be reconciled to 


thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift” (} 


5:23-24). Could it be that this morning or last week we 


brought to the altar the gift of our own heart im the 
intimacy of Holy Communion. “Take it Lord,” we 
said, “for your own. I love You, and for love of You I 
will do anything.” But as we knelt there so piously, 
with eyes cast down and folded hands, was there pet 
haps in the same chapel a fellow Religious with whom 
we had had sharp, stinging words the night before? A 
Superior with whom we are gallingly irritated? A com- 
panion of whom we are jealous, whom we secretly de 
test, against whose welfare we are secretly plotting? Is 
there someone we will not forgive? Is there s° 


to whom we refuse to speak? There are, unfortunately, 


meone 
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at alleged Christians who are so un-Christian that 
“ney bave become almost like vegetables, They live in 
"he same house and sit at the same table with other 
naman DeiDgS, never exercising the human faculty of 
gpeech, but merely vegetate. 

We must be careful to note that this love of enemies, 
his forgiveness ot which we have been speaking, is a 
rticular kind of forgiveness. It is Christian forgive- 


pa : : i 
ness, and, according to Christ, that means forgiveness 
from the heart, and not merely from the lips. “. . . if 


ou do not forgive your brothers from your heart” He 
said (Matt. 18:35). We must forgive our enemies 
freely, not only if they apologize and say they are sorry. 
The Jews did not repent and profess sorrow while 
Christ was hanging on the Cross. They didn't speak to 
Him and say, “We are sorry. We realize we have made 
a mistake. Try to make yourself as comfortable as you 
can and we will get you down from there as soon a 
possible and attempt to make up to you for all this. 
The very opposite was true. They continued to revile 
Him, spit upon Him, and hurl stones and insults at a 
broken person. And in the midst of all that, He aa , 
“Father, forgive them for they do not know what a 
are doing” (Luke 23:34). I= the original Janguag' i" 
the verb which St. Luke used meant PETETGDESO 

a ive tense- And 80, 
praying.” It was a form of progressive ** of Christ 
too, our love of our enemies, OUT eee fore 
must take place in precisely those Saltese them when 
giveness is most difficult. We must si reason, when 
others treat us unjustly with no appar” 
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they do not apologize, when there is no conce 


excuse for their behavior. 
For, after all, it is these who are our only enemies 
us face it. The days of the vendetta are over, [t js, 
untikely that there is anyone peeking around ¢ 
waiting to shoot us from ambush. If physical ene 
were the only enemies comprehended under 
command of forgiveness, it would be easily fy] 
The term enemy is much more inclusive, It em 
all those who may have hurt us or slighted us 6 
sulted us, or injured us in any way. It is they 1 
Christ has commanded us to forgive. Our treat 
them will be the criteria of God’s treatment of us 
must forgive from our heart, not only once, no 
up to seven times, but up to seventy times sever 
other words, there is no limit to charity. W 
commanded to love our enemies in spite of what 
do to us, and no matter how often they offend us. ; 
Note well, too, that it is “love” that we are com- 
manded to have for our enemies. Our Lord did not say 
that we had to like them. This whole business, again, 
is not a matter of feeling. Liking is a matter of feeling; 
loving is a matter of the will. I am commanded to love 
you, but, thank God, I am not commanded to like you. 
I might like you because you are attractive, agreeable, 
companionable, because we have the same tempel 
ment and interests, because you have helped me fre- 
quently, are always obliging, or for any one of a doze 
reasons. At the same time, I may not like you for 
equally sound or unsound reasons. I do not like the 
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ou walk, the way you hold your ‘ 

ee | look at it frome mony esl 
ou squint your eyes; I do not like the tone of a 
yoice oF your way of talking. Every time Ge : a“ 
our mouth, I feel like saying, “Why doesn’t ~ he 
quiet?” I might not like your moodiness, or your an 
ing ways: We all have these likes and dislikes naturally, 
and often we can not put our finger on the cause of 
them. Maybe they are due to the state of our health or 
our metabolism. We frequently cannot help them, and 
as long as we do not give in to them, they are part of 
the cross we must bear in life. 

But loving, as was said, has nothing to do with liking. 
Love is a matter of the will. To love someone, particu- 
larly an enemy, means that we wish them all the good 
and happiness and prosperity that God wants them to 
have in this life and in the next. We wish them this 
good effectively. That is, we do not only refrain from 
doing anything that would interfere with their good, 
but we do what we can to contribute to it positively. 
We are as ready to do an enemy a favor asa friend, if 
we love our enemies as Christ would have us do. ) 
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Here is the real test of our forgiveness: can we act as 
if the offense never happened? Are we willing to Wips | 
it off the books? This is the way that God acts ee “ ( 
He completely forgives us, and acts toward us fen to 
offense never happened. Weare completely restore’ 


: : forgive- 
His ; hould act if our 
favor. And that is how we $ come into our 


hess is from the heart. The offense ne into our will. 
mind again, but we do not let it come 
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It is not affective forgiveness that is /deque 
effective forgiveness. In other words, it is po 
the will to forgive, even though our feelin 
forgive. And if our will has truly forgiven 
that we will never again refer to the offen: 
will be no subtle reminders of how forgiv: 
or of how badly we have been treated. If 
to it, we are giving evidence that we ar 
our injury and we have not truly forgiven 
our heart. eae 
Let us read that last sentence again anc 
the expression used was “‘refer to it again 
it comes into our mind again.” For if y 
truly injured by someone, we almost ca: 
coming into our mind again. The devil 
see to that. He will besiege us with tho 
injury. We will find ourselves mulling ov 
ing the offense at the oddest hours and pla 
haunt us on busses, and at meditation in 
at thanksgiving after Communion, when » 
at night, and while we are dressing in th 
But that the thought of the injury come 
mind does not mean that we have comm 
Even if the thought is so persistent and so |! 
we find motions of anger and resentment 
us, we still, up to that point, have not com 


thought, that constitutes sin, If 
far is the thought from being a si 
itive act of virtue which we 


the post 
fight against and overcome the temptation : 


the ways we win heaven, by fighting amine to. 

oa and for that reason Codie ee ‘ 
sieged by them. So we should employ the very cae 
in overcoming temptations in thought against the vir- 
tue of forgiveness as we would for thoughts against an 

other virtue. The principles are the same, y 
In trying to acquire the habit of love of our enemies 
it might be well to remember the old fashioned Re 
pan. In the dear dead days within the memory of 
many of us, there were no such inyentions as electric 
refrigerators. ‘The preserving of foods ‘was done by the 
simple expedient of putting a large cake of ice in the 
top part of a chest, which, in turn, cooled the lower 
part which contained the food. Inevitably it happened 
that the ice melted. This necessitated collecting the 
water in a shallow pan which rested on the floor be- 
neath the ice box. It requires no extensive knowledge 
of the principles of physics to realize that this pan had 
to be emptied at least once a day, depending upon 1 
depth and capacity. One of the major problems a 
housekeeping in those days was to remember to ey 
the “ice pan.” On many a night, just after retirement, 


; by the 
the stillness of the house would be shattered re ice 


It becomes sinful only when we realize that t i: mpty 
is in our mind, and then we deliberately ee cry of mother, ee cos cate then ani 
°” If they hadn’t, and } son that by morning the 


thought, and consent to feelings of revem ; 
sou 5 there, it was a foregone conclus 


sent to the thought, and to the feelings arous 
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neighbors downstairs would be getting their breakfas 


in their rubbers. So, just as the ice-box pan had to be 


emptied once a day, we should make it a Practice tg 
empty our hearts once a day of all sme grievances which 
we may have let accumulate there. “Do not let thet 
ge donn upon your anges” (Eph. 4:26), 9 

By this time, it must be obvious that it is NO easy 
thing that Christ asks of us when He asks us to:loye 
our enemies. Like the virtues which we have discussed. 
previously, it is beyond the powers of unaided human 
nature to accomplish, because loving our enemies jn 
this way is supernatural. It cannot be done habitually, 
if we are living on the first floor of sensualism or the 


second floor of reason. We must be living on the third 
floor of faith and charity, forgetful of ourselves and our _ 


rights, if we are to imitate Christ in this love of our ~ 


enemies. For while justice demands its rights, charity 
does not. “Charity is not self-seeking’” (1 Cor. 13:6), 
We must see things as God sees them, and not be think 
ing of ourselves and of our pride. Our Lord never 
asked us to do anything for which He did not, at the 
same time, give us the means of accomplishment. He 
does not ask us to go to Chicago when there are 10 
trains or planes or busses. Instead, He puts us on 4 
Pullman with our baggage and our ticket. In other 
words, if He sets a goal for us to reach, we can be sure 
that there is a way to reach it. He does not ask us to do 
anything supernatural without providing the superar 
ural means for accomplishing it. a 

So, we come to another one of our keys to the tit 
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088 of the supernatural life. Since love of our en 
js a supernatural fun the supernatural means we 
must use to attamnat are prayer, and Particularly prayer 
during temptation. Pray for those who persecute and 
calumniate you,” says Our Lord (Matt. 5:44). Here is 
the little prayer for moments of temptation which we 
call the key to love of our enemies. It is this: “Lord, 
make him happy, here and hereafter.” Let ys say it 
again—“‘Lord, make him happy, here and hereafter,” 
If, for example, there is a Sister who has hurt us, or 
injured us in any way, anyone who annoys us, or to- 
ward whom we have an antipathy, whenever we see her 
or are tempted to think or speak unkindly about her, 
say this little prayer, “Lord, make her happy, here and 
hereafter.” ‘Chat is real Christian forgiveness, from the 
heart. In this prayer, we not only will her, but posi- 
tively ask God to give her, all the happiness He wants 
her to have, both in this life and in heaven. 

This is the charity which was practiced by St. 
Thérése, the Little Flower, to such an eminent degree. 
One instance in her life touches on this very point. We 
will let her tell it herself. She relates: “Formerly a holy 
nun of our community was a constant source of annoy- 
ance to me: the devil must have had something to do 
With this trial, tor undoubtedly it was he who made me 
‘ee so many disagreeable points about her. eee 
'o yield to my natural antipathy, Prem pclae eles 
charity ought not merely to exist in the heart, : e 
‘0 show itself in deeds; so I endeavored ka eis 
Sister as I should my most cherished friend. 
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ever I met her I prayed for her, at the same 
ing to God her virtues and her merits. . 
rest satisfied with praying earnestly for this 
gave me such occasions for self-mastery, — 
also to render her as many services as | 
when tempted to make a disagreeable ans wer. 
haste to smile and change the subject of con, 
_.. The outcome of all this was that she said 
day, with a beaming countenance: “Tell ; 
Thérése, what is it that attracts you to me so 
I never meet you without being welcome 
most gracious smile’ (Autobiography, py 
complete was this victory of hers, that Mari 
sister took her to task for loving this pa: 
ligious more than herself and the other Sist 
Of course, such a victory was not won ov 
Thérése could not do such a thing, and nei 
The habit of loving our enemies, as Christ dic 
He would have us do, can only be acquired - 
resolutions and repeated actions. Here w 
dear Brothers and Sisters. Same tune, diff 
No vague generalities in resolutions will e1 
plish the results for which we are looking. Ou 
tions must be as particular as possible, with r 
person, time, and place. If it is Brother X. wh 
irritates me and annoys me at recreation, thei 
lution must be that tonight, at recreation 
Brother X. arouses my indignation by what 
says, I am going to say to myself: “Dear Lords’ 
him happy, here and hereafter.” Or, today, wh 


‘eae 
ina discussion, and Sister | 
me, a8 she does so often, I am 
make her happy, here and hereafter.” 
henever I think of so and so who injur 
py having me unjustly change orihavin d 
changed, I am going to say: “Lord, make her hap i 
here and hereafter.” 29 1b Rees. i iceacl ply PP» 
Now, once more the chorus arises, “How can oi iB 
that when you don’t feel like it? That is the last thing 
in the world I could bring myself to do—to pray for 
them.” But here, again, we might refer to the chapter 
on obedience and the subsequent chapters of this book 
where the question of feelings has been discussed. 
Love of our enemies is not a question of feelings. St. 
Francis de Sales says: “If I am told that someone has 
spoken ill of me, or that I am being opposed in some 
way, in an instant anger flames up, and every vein 
swells as the hot blood mounts; but if amidst all this 
I turn to God, making an act of charity for the person 
who has offended me, there is no sin. I say, even ifa 
thousand kinds of thoughts should rise up against this 
person, and not for the space of one day, but of several, 
provided that from time to time I disavow ean eS 
is nothing wrong at all, for it js not in my power to 
check these feelings” (The Spiritual Conferences, P- 
126). gy 
It should be apparent by thi 
in the matter are not importan 
of virtue and love of God is in ou" 
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s time that our feelings 


t. The whole question 
will. If we will to 
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say the little prayer for ‘oun enenisas 
necessary. We can will in contradiction 
ofiour feelings: And we Tepeas het 
before, that all God asks is our effor 
first toddling steps, and keep faithful 
lution to use the little key in pa 
which we have tried to foresee; if w 
on its fulfillment, and re-resolve it fo: 
then, after a while, God will lift u 
along in swift strides toward our goal 
we keep on willing ourselves to say, 
happy, here and hereafter,” God w: 
change in our hearts that we will eve 
the prayer. He will scrape away all th 
of resentment and chagrin that we ha’ 
in our hearts and thereby stunt our 
We will find ourselves at a point whe 
and spontaneous reactions toward a 
or hurts us or injures us will be to say, 
reflection, ‘Lord, make him happy, 
after.” ip ae 
At that point, we will have reached 
where no one or no thing will ever re 
destroy our peace of mind or happi 
well established in our home on the 
and charity, where happiness reigns an 
matters. And the key to that home, 
any situation where there is a person 
have an antipathy, a person who has hi 
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MASS AND COMMUNION 


Aa FAR, we have seen that our purpose in - 

to be as saints, to live the supernatural life o 
earth. “This is the will of God, your sanctificati 
(1 Thess. 4:3). “You therefore are to be perfect, é 
as your heavenly Father is perfect” (Matt. 5:48). 
who is just, let him be just still; and he who is h 
let him be hallowed still” (Apoc. 22:11). We hay 


seen that at baptism we received that share in the v 
life of God Himself which we call sanctifying grace. T 


grow and increase in this life is the whole purpose of 


our existence upon this earth, and the measure of 
grace that is in us at the moment of death is the meas- 
ure of our capacity to enjoy the happiness of God in 
heaven and to glorify God forever. 
We saw, also, that we live this supernatural life and 
grow in it through two chief ways or means: first, 
through prayer, Mass, and the sacraments, and second, 
through imitation of Christ, who alone, of all men, 
lived perfectly this supernatural life. We have dwelt at 
some length upon the imitation of Christ in His obedt- 
160 
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ce and His threefold love of the oe oe 
and of His (Oe fs Ternaay NOW to treat of ch, 
wo gTeacesunialegaas of increasing the supernatural re 
within US, the Mass and the sacraments, Mestreat: 
ment of the sacraments here will be confined specifi- 
cally to the greatest of them all, the sacrament of the 
Most Holy Eucharist, which, as such, is inextricab] 
pound up with the Mass. y 
It is sometimes said that too many Religious are 
Communion-minded rather than Mass-minded. In 
their teaching, they stress frequent Communion, but 
they do not stress sufficiently the value of assisting at 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. If this be true, it is be- 
cause these Religious do not realize the intimate con- 
nection between Holy Communion and the Mass. The 
two are completely bound up with one another. To 
assist at Mass without receiving Communion, while it 
is sufficient to satisfy our obligation, is still a limping 
and incomplete action. It is like attending a banquet 
without eating. Again, to receive Communion, under 
normal conditions, without assisting at Mass, is like eat- 
ing a banquet without the proper preparation. Now, 1t 
is true that if the sacrament is validly confected, we Te- 
ceive the Body and Blood of our Lord whenever we 


receive Holy Communion. But it is the Dee te 
Ch “an should be received during, 
urch that Communion s 5 should be impos 


and as part of, the Mass, unless thi - 
sible because of extraordinary 20S Sp sin 

Hence, to stress Holy Communion apaTt aly 
t Mass without 


ing at Mass, or to stress assisting @ 
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| . ie 
is to act foreign to the m 


Communion, 
Church. In his decree on the reception 
munion, Pope Pius X says: “The Coun 
bearing in mind the immeasurable treasu: re 
i grace which are obtained by the faithful 
the most holy Eucharist, says, “The Sacrec 
that the faithful assisting at daily Mass sh 
nicate, not only by spiritual affection, bu 
| sacramental reception of the Eucharist.’ 
| clearly show the wish of the Church that 
should be daily refreshed at this celestia 
draw therefrom more abundant fruits o 
This is in evident harmony with the 1 
Christ our Lord was moved when He ins 
vine Sacrament. For not once, and not o 
| by frequent repetition, He inculcates 
eating His flesh and drinking His blood 


heaven. Not as your fathers did eat 
dead. He that eateth this bread shall 


about to present. Now, there are many W 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass can be exar 
volumes have been written upon it. It is 
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think, could hold the b 
written” (John 21:25). ces 
However, 1t would seen 
consider the Mass as Ch 
the time He instituted it. At 
covenant of the new law. 

the Cenacle, where He fulfilled 
made at Capharnaum, as He gave 
Most Precious Blood to His aj 

“This is my blood of the new covenant, w 
shed for many” (Mark 1 See 
called it. ve 


gain, a sign of mutual agreement between two or more 
persons. It involves a present union of some kind be- 
tween the parties and signifies something to be fulfilled 
in the future. For example, if two men bet on the 
Army-Notre Dame football game, they sometimes 
shake hands as a confirmation of the bet. They are 
united now, in the present, by their handshake, a 
symbol of something they will fulfill in the future, the 
payment of the wager. A written contract is a cove- 
nant. The present union of the wills is signified by the 
signatures of the parties affixed to the contract, which 
specifies what is to be fulfilled in the future. Long be- 
fore the days of written contracts, men about to saan 
a covenant would prick a finger and squeeze @ a 
blood into a bowl of water. Then each would partaX¢ 

: et ‘yging about their 
of a sip of the water, thereby bringin BE 


gn a . thing to be 
union in the present, again signifying ee 
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fulfilled in the future. The Passover, the killing 
eating of the paschal lamb, was a sign of Gog’, ¢, 
nant with the Jewish people to lead them into 
promised land. (Cf. Exodus 12:25) me: 
Thus, the Council of Trent, in its definitional 
cerning the institution of the Holy Sacrifice of 
Mass, says: “Having celebrated the ancient Pas 
which the multitude of the children of Jor. 
molated in memory of their going out of Egyp 
instituted the new Passover, namely Himself to 
molated, under visible signs, by the Church thr 
(the ministry of) priests, in memory of His own 
from this world unto the Father’’ (Sess. XXII, 
Why did He institute the Sacrifice of the Mass? 
Council of Trent goes on to give these reason 
that He might leave to His own beloved Spouse th 
Church a visible sacrifice, such as the nature of man 
requires, whereby the bloody sacrifice, once to be ac 
complished on the cross might be represented, andthe 
memory thereof remain even unto the end of the 
world, and its salutary virtue be applied to the remis- 
sion of those sins which we daily commit . . . and that 
by means thereof this is effected, that we obtain mercy, 
and find grace” (Ibid. Cap. I & II). _ nt Jermgl 
It will be profitable to examine more closely 
stupendous words of the sacred Council. First of all, 
who is it, according to the Council, that offers this 
august sacrifice and covenant? The new passover 18 10 
be offered, say the Fathers of the Council, “by the 
Church.” Therefore, it is the whole Church that offers 


these 
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the Mass. Now, the Church is not merely the Pp, ro 
arte Ope, nor 


the Pope and the bishops, nor even - 
and the priests. The Church is Christ i hierarchy 
pers, the Mystical Body of Christ. Sd; ras His mem. 
primary offerer of the Mass is Christ fhe € first and 
priest. But Christ does not offer this sacrif, 
Because the members of His Body are inc ifice, alone. 
Him in baptism, whenever He €Xercises ie pa es 
they all act with Him according to their ani 
in His priestly office. There are, of course, va ake 
grees of participation in this priesthood ott Christ, 
Next to Christ, it is the priest, who by his official i 
tion, holds first place. But it is not the priest es 
who offers the Mass. All the members of the Church 
also offer it in intention with the priest. Priest and 
people offer it together. 

By what means is the Mass offered? Again, the 
Council says that it is offered “through the ministry of 
priests.” “The priest is the ordained representative of 
the people. The people, alone, cannot offer the Mass. 
It must be done through the ministry of priests. The 
priest is the divinely-appointed, ordained, and neces- 
sary spokesman for the Church. It is he through whom 
the Mass is offered in the name of the whole Church 
which comprises himself and all the members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. “For every high priest taken 
from among men is appointed for men in the ae 
Pertaining to God, that he may offer gifts and ne 
for sins” (Heb. 5:1). So, then, in the Mass, bie 
Church, that is, Christ, the priest, and the peop 
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does the offering, but the offering is made thr 
ini the priests. 
pee a what is offered in the Mass 
according to the Council of Trent, it is Chr 
self, who is offered—‘‘namely Himself to be imm 
under visible signs.” That, of course, means th 
Christ, both His physical body and His Mysti e 
for Christ is not divided. And just as we shz 
priesthood and its exercise, sO, too, we are 
Him in His role as victim. ‘Therefore, in th 
when He offers Himself and we offer Him 
too, He offers us and we offer ourselves with 
the Church,” says St. Augustine, “is the bod 
Head (Christ), through Him she learns to” 
self” (City of God, Bk. X, Cap. XX). So, th 
Mass, there is offered to God the whole Chr: 
His physical body and His Mystical Body, 1 
made up of all the members of the Church. 
The point to be emphasized is that the Ma 
something that we hear, or something that is 
which we are present. It is essentially an f 
which, according to the mind of the Church, 
take part. Furthermore, it is one of the most: 
actions that we can perform. In the Mass w 
offer Christ and ourselves to God as a gift. Since 
the Mass is so important, it behooves us to perf 
action as the Church would have us do it. The! 
ing of the Church is that when we are present 
we should assist in the Mass; that is, we shoul 
active part in it. : 


; / at pe. os 
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Now, essential participation jn 
three things: offertory, consecration, 
Notice carefully that we are not speak : 
the theologians call the essential parts of the Mac. ; 
self. We are treating of essential participation it 
Mass on the part of the people. So, we will tin 


priefly each of these three phases of active assistance in 


the Mass, namely: Offertory, consecration, and com. 
munion. pat 
First in order comes the offertory, the time in the 
Mass which is devoted to the preparation of the victim 
of the sacrifice. At that time, the priest is preparin 
- 3) : g 
the matter which is to become the physical body of 
Christ, which will be offered as a gift to God at the 
consecration. At that time, we, as co-offerers with the 
priest, should be preparing the matter for our part of 
the offering, namely, ourselves as members of Christ’s 
Mystical Body. There are two stages to this prepara- 
tion of ourselves to be offered as a gift to God along 
with the body and blood of His Divine Son. The first 
stage is negative, so to speak. It is negative in this 
sense, that it consists in the saying of an act of contri- 
tion at least, whereby we turn aside from sin and 
creatures as completely as we can, in order to make 
ourselves spotless victims to be offered to Saat 
course, it is understood that if there is any question of 
gtave sin since the last confession, it is necessary to T© 
ceive sacramental absolution before receiving Holy 
Communion. 


we tion. 
Then comes the positive part gina preys 
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The signal for this might well be when the pr 
a few drops of water into the wine in the ¢h 
this mixing of the water with the wine is yery 
cant. The Council of Trent in its teaching 
holy Synod notices, in the next place, that - 
enjoined by the Church on priests to mix y 
the wine that is to be offered in the chalice, 
cause it is believed that Christ the Lord dj, 
also because from His side there came out bloo, 
water, the memory of which mystery is reney 

commixture; and, whereas in the Apocalypse | 

John, the peoples are called waters, the un 

faithful people with Christ their head is her 

sented” (Sess. XII, Cap. VII). So, at the pour 
water into the wine, we try to unite ourselves 
as we can to our Head by trying to put on th 

Christ. In other words, we try to see just 


perfect gift to offer God. At this point in the 
might well think of our resolutions to imitate 


and of His enemies. It is those very atta 
faults or sins which are most predominant, | 
we must have especial sorrow that we shor 
mind when we offer ourselves to God at th 
tion. Be 

For at the consecration of the Mass, th 
changes the bread and wine into the body and 
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Christ, and makes a gift of them to | 
ment, we should, united to Christ, make At t 
gift of ourselves to God as part of Chri 
Body. We should tell God that we offer 
Him completely. We should Offer, not just our ear, 
and our crosses, but also our joys and ho Tae 
tions, all that we are and all that we wheel ee 
God. Take me and do with me what Fou +e tal am, 
should make a complete gift of ourselves to Hi He 
do His will, both actively and Passively. That rey 
that we must promise Him that we will do, as best we 
can, all that we know to be His will, and that we will 
accept without complaint or murmur whatever He per- 
mits to happen to us. Like Mary at the foot of the 
Cross, we thus have made the complete sacrifice and 
are sharing in Christ’s passion and death through the 
immolation and death of our own will. 

Of course, by itself, the gift of our life to God is of 
little worth. Anything that we might do in the longest 
lifetime could be accomplished by God in an instant 
and in a million other ways. But when the gift of our- 
selves to God is united with the gift of the body and 
blood of His Son in the Sacrifice of the Mass, it takes 
on tremendous value. No matter when or where we 
make an offering of ourselves to God, it is nowhere so 
valuable or so pleasing to Him as when we are assist- 


ing in the Mass. 


ourselves to 


cere our promises at 


But, however generous and sin 
must often occur to us 


ourselves, of keeping 


the consecration might be, it 
how little capable we are, by 


Mystical 
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them. Our past experience makes us painfull 
of this. But God in His goodness gives us the m 
keep our promise, by coming to us, Himself, 
His strength at Communion time. In return f 
gift we have made of ourselves to Him, He t 
Himself to us. He comes to us, into our very h 
give us the supernatural help and aid we need 
to love Him as we ought; and so fulfill our pre 
Now, at Communion time, we are with God, an, 
is with us. We are united to God. ‘ 
Behold the covenant! ‘This is the covenan 
new law. We see now the present union betwe 
and us. God is actually within us in the closest p 
union. And what does this present union or ¢ 
signify for the future? In the words of St. Tho 
is a “pledge of the glory to come.” The Co 
Trent, echoing the words of St. Thomas, says tha oe & 
(Christ) would furthermore have it be a pledge of our 
glory to come, and everlasting happiness” (Sess. XII 
Cap. II). In the early days of the Church, the Mas w 
celebrated only on Sundays in honor of the resurtec- 
tion of Our Lord, and as a pledge of our own resurrec 
tion. On Good Friday, Christ conquered sin; and on 
Easter Sunday, He conquered the wages of sim, which 
is death—by rising from the dead. Cl 
It is to the Eucharist that we owe the future resut- 
rection of our bodies. Christ, Himself, and many of the 
Fathers of the Church taught this specifically. “You! 
fathers ate the manna in the desert and have died. 
This is the bread that comes down from heaven) 8 


on 
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that if anyone eat of it, he will not die. Iam the ]j 
. € living 


pread that has come down from hea 
of this bread he shall live forever" (] ue ha eat 
“He who eats my flesh and drinks m N 0249-52), 


: ? bl : 
everlasting and I will raise him up tie reorn 
i 


(John 6:55). We will all reassume these bodies of 

on the last day, whether for glory or for eternal st 
ishment. If we unite ourselves in Holy Communio 
with the glorious risen body of Christ, we eke 
covenant, a bargain with Christ that He will not leave 
our bodies in corruption, but will raise them glorified 
with all the qualities of His risen body. St. Ignatius of 
Antioch calls the Eucharist the “medicine of immor- 
tality.” And St. Irenaeus says, “Our bodies having re- 
ceived the Eucharist are no longer corruptible, but 
have the hope of resurrection” (Adv. Haer., lib. IV, 
cap. 18). So, as often as we assist in the Mass, we renew 
our covenant with God about our future resurrection 
in glory. 

But there are, also, many other wondrous effects of 
this union with God which we achieve in assisting in 
the Mass. The first and greatest is that, if we are inti- 
mately and vitally united with Christ through sancti- 
fying grace, this supernatural life is increased in us at 
every worthy reception of the sacrament. The divine 
life of God, Himself, is communicated to us, the life 
which the Son and the Holy Spirit live in common with 
the Father. It is the community of the divine life 
which makes all Christians one. he 
Lord after the Last Supper, “ond thou in me; 


“1 in them,” said Our 
that they 


} 
4 
} 
| 
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may be made perfect in one’ ’ (John person is RO 
reason why Our Lord promises that hi Foesn’t. always 
Eucharist will abide in Christ as Ch : But frormeael 
At the moment when we have received wttitudeleowaa 


in Holy Communion, we have, for th suggested itself t 


least, fulfilled the purpose of our 
union\with'God. ae taneously reje 
In addition to this increase of sanctifyin charity a 
union with Christ, we also receive at Ai In:othen wo 
what is called the sacramental grace of ‘ 
Each sacrament, as is well known, besi¢ 
fying grace, produces an effect— 
Beal is peculiar to the Fi am and say 
Thomas Aquinas says sacramenta wage to.” 


(Summa Theol. III, Q.1xii, art. 2). 
nt of the val is othe a he “Among His 
ity. The sacramental grace of the O’ Donnell 


fused virtue is a potency or abilicy a 
natural acts of love of God and of | 
anyone has, by practice, turned this 
actuality, if by repeated acts he h 
ability so that he regards God as the fi 
all his actions must be directed, we | 
operative habit or virtue of charity 
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Forgets her in the mind, not in the will. 


For though they come and 80, and laugh an 
At nightfall, when the spirits eyes are 
And conscience looks across the vanishe 
They find, what all the day contented 
They have not left the path He'd have 
His arms were ‘neath them, and His voice 
In all the secret councils of their deeds. ae 
And when they fall asleep they hold His t 


But, beyond acting from habitual - 
are moments in the lives of all of us 
sincere, when we “‘actually” and, with ex 
tion, do what we do for God. We thinl 
the moment we start work, and all the 
working, We actually do think of Him < 
of all good and the One for whom we ai 
working. This conscious referring of 0 


actually present intention of pleasing God 
However, most of us will admit, with a moa 
that such moments in our lives are too WO 
There have been saints whose fervor of ; 
such that it was almost habitual. But for 1 
has been at rare moments, as at a retreat, 
burst of zeal, or after some particular grace 
that we have been able to work for Him eve 
moment with that fervor of charity wh 


Paul to exclaim, ‘““The love of Christ im| 
Cor. 5:14). A: 


It is this fervor of chari “wh; : 
which the sacramental “gra a 
rected. Its purpose is to help us attain m 
the fervor of charity—to live more and 
presence of God, and to act with the mee 
of pleasing Him in all things, iss duly 
with Christ while He was on catth inflamed’ Fig 
ers with enthusiasm for Him, so much s0 a ae 
followed Him into the desert without thought of food 
or provisions, so, too, from the reception of the same 
way Chm ae fog ieee 
than | y of His followers in His 
public life, we receive the grace to love Him more 
fervently and to live more and more for Him alone. 
In giving us the grace to increase the fervor of char- 
ity, and in strengthening the supernatural life within 
us, the Eucharist also preserves us from future sin. 
Thus, the Council of Trent has declared that: “He 
(Christ) would also that this sacrament should be re- 
ceived as the spiritual food of our souls, whereby may 
be fed and strengthened those who live with His life 
who said, ‘He that eateth Me, the same also shall live 
by me;’ and as an antidote, whereby we may be freed 
from daily faults, and be preserved from mortal sins” 
(Sess. XIII, Gap. II). The decree of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Council, December 20, 1995, tells us that: 
“The desire of Jesus Christ and of the Church that all 
the faithful should daily approach the sacred Danae | 
is directed chiefly to this end, that the faithful fee 
united to God by means of the Sacrament, may 


| 
| 
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derive strength to resist their sensual passioy 
cleanse themselves from the stains of daily fault 
avoid those graver sins to which human frailty is ] 
so that its primary purpose is not that the ho 
reverence due to our Lord may be safeguarded, 9 
the Sacrament may serve as a reward of virt 
stowed on the recipients. Hence, the Council of 
calls the Eucharist the antidote whereby we are 
ered from daily faults and preserved from dead 
In the light of all these marvelous effects of th 
derful sacrament, we may ask ourselves: “If all 
true, why am I not better? Why have I not ma 
improvement after so many years of assisting at 
and receiving Holy Communion? I am still so ati 
to trivialities. There is so little of mortificatio 
life, and not much of idealism. I still yield so: 
resentment and hurt feelings. I find myself jealo 
irritable and impatient and disobliging. I fro 
am ill-humored if something upsets my plans.” 
can say any of these things of ourselves, if we 
change, no betterment, no serious effort at se 
quest, if there is no progress in virtue, then the fa 
lies not in the Mass, nor in the power of Christ 1 
Communion, but in our own heart and dispos 
He comes in all His fullness to everyone, im €ac 
Communion. To trace the difficulty, we should rec 
the idea of the Mass as a covenant with almighty 00 
Apparently, our covenant with Him has not beencoe 
plete. At the consecration of the Mass we offered any 
selves completely to Him. At least we said we did. awe 


Y 
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told Him that Wwe wou 3 A 
actively and ie bie? 
wanted and accept 8taciously fey Id do what He 
to happen to us. But did we try] vey He Permitted 
Did we really intend to get iE mean it? 
attachment? Were we truly ye 
faithful to His grace? Was it oy 
something about our antagonis 
companion? Did we mean it 
stop being uncharitable abou 
really intend to overcome that 
tableness toward that Religiou 
diction? 
The trouble frequently is th 
Eucharistic table of fe tye eee Pee eas ts 
want the lion’s share for ourselves. We try to ar in 
with God in petty ways. So, because we give Baie 
to God only partially, He gives Himself to us only 
partially, We keep back part of ourselves in our offer- 
ing and, consequently, do not receive the fullness of 
the fruits of Communion. Once again, it comes down 
to our aim in life. Do we want to feel good, look good, 
or be good? Are we living on the first floor of sensual- 
ism, the second floor of reason, or the third floor of 
faith? Are we thinking of “me” again? Are we selfishly 
keeping back part of ourselves, or do we think first of 
God, and of His holy will? 
If we are generous, and th : 

our offering complete, and sincerely mean to get rid 
of any deliberate attachment to venial sin, then great 


annoyance and unchari- 
s who is under our juris- 


ink of God first, if we make 


EEE NS 


i 
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1 
ae will surely follow from our Mas 
munions. Assisting in the Mass will be 
boiler. The love in our hearts will burst int 
the right moment. Real love of Christ will 
our hearts and souls. It will not be merely < 
of sentimental and pious feelings, but of re 
of will. That is the ultimate test of the eff tiv 
our Communions. Just as the value of prayer 
in what one feels, but in what one does, so, tc 
judge the effects of our Communions by wt 
to our character and our actions. “By the 
will know them” (Matt. 7:20). “Out of the 
of the heart the mouth speaks” (Matt. 12:3 
the test of our sanctity and our love that @ 
apply to us. sy 
The effects of our Communions may no 
ured by the pious sentiments we exper 
ing our thanksgiving, nor by the way we fold o1 
or cast down our eyes, nor by the length of 
kneel straight and motionless. Neither are t 
of Communion measured accurately by the 
the vocal prayers and protestations of love tl 
make after Communion. The real test is: h 
act? A case is reported of two Sisters kneeli 
making thanksgiving after Communion, and 
ting up and arguing violently over the qué 
which one would accompany the priest with | 
1on to the infirmary. Again, it has also bee 
that upon leaving the chapel after Mass, one 
refused to pass the holy water to another 
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such conduct, of course, shoy 
cerned have failed Our Lord in C 
be wondered what sort of off, : 
of themselves at the cons 
This much is certain, 
in the Mass does not result in a daily imp 
our charitableness, in our wil ngness to forgive, 
forgetfulness of self, in our desire to live for 
our concern for the happiness of others, in ov 


a 


ness to help others, then, there is something wrong i 
our use of this glorious means which God has put at 
our disposal. We are not achieving the purpose for — 


which He gave it to us, and we are not achieving that 
purpose because of our own faulty approach to the 
Mass. : 

God’s gift of Himself to us in the Mass is conditioned 
by our gift of ourselves to Him. The more we are for- 
getful of ourselves and of our own will, the more He 
will remember us and think of us. Above all, it is char- 
ity that we should think of at the Mass. There is 
nothing that can so stop up the flow of grace through 
the sacramental channel of the Eucharist as deliberate 
faults against charity. Any deliberately-harbored re- 
sentment or wilfull coolness toward others dams the 
flow of grace which God intends to come to us in each 
Communion. There must be no antagonisms, no hates. 
“If thou art offering thy gift at the altar and there tee 
memberest that thy brother has anything against thee, 
leave thy gift before the altar and go first to be recon- 
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ciled to thy brother, 


gift” (Matt. 5123-24): rh 
It is true to say that we cannot contin 


the Mass in the right dispositions, maki 
and complete offering of ourselves as 
covenant with God, without getting 
must burn into our minds this fact: the f 
Communion depend upon and are conditic 
consecration, the giving of ourselves t 
secration is dependent upon our offerto 
prepare ourselves as victims to be offere 
our offertory is conditioned by our m 
tion. One of the prime considerations 

meditation should be the question: h 
toward God and toward our neighbor? I 
thing wrong in our attitude or our will t 
any of His children, it can most effective! 
and most quickly be remedied by ow 
actively, generously, and sincerely not 
Mass. i) 


and then come 


Ww THIS BOOK has | 
that the essence of 
is not something extremely 
in reading spiritual b 2c 

a multiplicity of virtues and th degrees and divisions 
that we cannot see the forest because of the trees. St. 
Thérése, the Little Flower of Jesus, was aware of this 
and commented on it, ‘‘Sometimes,” she wrote, “when 
I read books in which perfection is put before us with 
the goal obstructed by a thousand obstacles, my poor 
little head is quickly fatigued. I close the learned trea- 
tise which tires my brain and dries up my heart, and I 
turn to the Sacred Scriptures. Then all becomes clear 
and lightsome” (Autobiog. p. 372): 

In the Scriptures, St. Thérése could read and under- 
stand the simple and beautiful story of God's lax S, 
her. There, too, we can learn the story of Godisslove 
for us. So great is that love, that if ours were the only f 
soul in the world that needed redeeming, He would 
go through His whole passion and es a ata 
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complicated. Frequently, 
bec enmeshed in 


i 
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save us. So good is God to us, that He has - 


us the supernatural life received at Baptism 
us the means for growing in that life, to 
capacity to glorify Him and enjoy His hapy 
ever in heaven. It 1s as if a mother, on hi 
were to give her little girl a dollar to go out ; 
her a present. When the little girl has spen: 
on the gift of her choice, she comes home an 
tells everyone, “Look at what I bought fo 
This when she could have given mommy 
mommy had not given her the means. So, 
given us everything that we have. In His ; 
is pleased to praise and reward us for us 
honor, everything that He has given us. By 
like the little girl, we could do nothing. Bu 
speak, plays a game with us, His little 
pretends that we have done something 
Then He gives us an eternal reward for doin 
Once we are convinced of God’s imme 
us and His tremendous goodness to us, 
portant thing in our lives is an insatiable desir 
Him our love in return. To such realization © 
St. Thérése come, that on her deathbed, on 
evening of her agony, she could say in summ. 
whole life, “Love is the only thing that ma’ 
vissima Verba, p. 184). ie 
If this is so, if love is the only thing th 
then the important point for clarification fo 
precisely what does it mean to love God? Ho 
tell if we love God? After all, this is what W 
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fess to do in our religious liferedraeth 
lutely essential that we have a very 
what we mean by loving God. It is sues 

readers pause for a moment at this pat 
they can formulate for themselves a. f 


and practical and workable definition of the essen 


love of God. What is it that they are trying tododh 


eir religious lif is it tl 
re ae is ee oe ae aa wih a i 
having a clear picture of i sees aE ae be 

its meaning—love—in our 
minds. : z 

Perhaps someone will say that the very essence of 
love of God is perfection. That is true; but what, then, 
is the essence of perfection? Is it sanctity? That is true, 
but what, then, is the essence of sanctity? If someone 
says that the essence of sanctity is holiness, then, what is 
the essence of holiness? Say that the essence of holiness 
is charity. What, then, is the essence of charity? Have 
we yet come to the very core of the matter so that we 
may distinguish love of God from everything else in 
the world? That is what we must do if we are to have a 
true definition. 

The essence of love of God consists in a union of 
wills—the union of our will with His will, for love is 
an act of the will. The more perfectly our will is united 
to God’s will, the more perfectly they are in harmony, 
the more do we love Him. In heaven, our wl welts 
completely united to and in conformity with the divine 
will of God, and we will have reached perfection, we 


will have attained sanctity, 


and holiness, and complete 


fi 
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charity. Here on earth, we love God, we achieyg 


tity, holiness, and charity to the precise extent t) 
will is united to and in conformity with God’ ; 


now. Affections and feelings toward God a 
ful to have, and we should be grateful to Him 
them to us at those moments in our lives w 
experience them. But they are merely grat 
of God which He only occasionally bestows 
souls. The real test of our love of God comes 
when we are absolutely devoid of all affection 
ing toward Him. Can we go on at times 
uniting our will completely to God’s will? 11 
we are loving Him truly for Himself, and not 
personal satisfaction that we get from His con 
It was to this situation of complete desolatio 
of consolation and affections that the Sain: 
when they spoke of “the dark night of the soi 


the only true love of God, is effective love. 
loving Him in words or in feeling, but in d 
everyone who says to me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shal 


Father in heaven shall enter the kingdom 
(Matt. 7:21). Our Divine Lord said, again 
fruits you will know them” (Matt. 7:20). . 
“Out of the abundance of the heart the mou 
(Matt. 12: 34). So, then, it is the active uni 
will with His that determines the love of G 
we are professedly seeking in the religious li 
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How, then, can we be sure that , 
to the will of God? In other words, hoa 
that we love God? To assist ug in answeri 
Cs 

ey , ‘ak, all the keys Fon ry 
faith and hope and love of Gotwhichtie eae 
posed throughout this book. eH ial 

Loving God, in brief, means two things: dene 
tively, we do whatever we know He wants us to dosandl 2 
passively, we graciously accept whatever He peamatyen 
happen to us as coming from the loving hands of our 
Father. The test of our active conformity with God’s 
will lies in our attitude toward our work and toward 
the poor and toward our enemies. As for our work, in 
imitation of the obedience of Christ and in union with 
Him, we do what we have to do, when we have to do 
it, in the best way we can. We do this, day after day, 
hour after hour, without complaint, because such is 
most pleasing to God, Our Father. We do it in spite of 
distaste and fatigue and disappointment, knowing that 
whatever is assigned to us by legitimate authority is 
God’s will for us, that loving Him means that we will 
for ourselves what He wills. 

The key to imitation of Christ in His love of the 
poor, His especial friends, is twofold: first, give to all 
those who ask of us. Be ready to give to anyone what- 
ever we have of time or effort or help or possessions 
or company or sympathy. Let us live for others and be 
the kind of Religious that anyone can call on at any 
time for anything. If necessary, have a reputation for 
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being God’s simpleton. The second key to 
poor is this: be especially kind to those 
pecially like. If we do this, then we know 
nothing of our own will in our treatment o 
are loving them solely for the sake of Chr 
is His will, and not for any personal sat 
good feeling. i 
The key to love of our enemies upo 
was so insistent is this: whenever we s 
tempted to think or speak or act unk 
them, we must keep repeating, as long as 
tion lasts, this little prayer, “Lord, make 
here and hereafter.” This is true Christian 
for we not only wish, but actually pray 
give them all the happiness that He 
have, both in this life and the next. 
The passive union of our will with God’ 
has been spoken of as love of the cross. 
cross consists in this, that we graciously ac 
ever happens to us as coming from God’s ha 
it is pleasing to Him, and because by fai 
that it is best for us. The only way we c 
that we are conforming our will to God’s 
bitually to use the little key which was 
namely, to say “Thanks, God!” for whate 
that we do not like. If we can say, “Thanks, 
what we do not like, then we are sure t 
nothing of our own will involved, that we 
wanting whatever God wants for us simply 
wants it, 
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These, then, are the k 
to make clearer and m 
everyday living of the spir 


and the love of God look 
must be insisted upon, all  etipeenadnet an 
impossible to mere human n; t And since the 
ject to be attained is supernatural, the inears-whichate 
used must be proportionate to the end. Therefore 
they must be supernatural also. The means are at 
hand on every side of us: the Mass, the sacraments, 
prayer during temptation, spiritual reading, and so on 
through all the spiritual exercises of our day. But again 
let it be noted that all these things are only means, and 
we must not confuse them with their ends. Such con- 
fusion will be fatal. The purpose of the sacraments, 
and our spiritual reading, the Holy Scriptures, and the 
Rosary, and meditation, and retreat, and silence, and 
our rules—the purpose of all of these is to be the means 
of kindling the spark of charity in our hearts, so that 
when an opportunity presents itself for us to imitate 
Christ in His obedience or in His love of the poor, or 
the cross, or His enemies, we will do it spontaneously, 
and habitually, and cheerfully. That is the whole aim 


and end of our religious life. : & 
It is a simple idea, but one not too simple of attain- : 
ve a clear picture of pre- 


it will be so much | 
n their proper | 
with our eyes 


ment. However, once we ha 
cisely what it is we are seeking, 
easier. If we keep the means and end 1 
Perspective, and use the means 4s means, 
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eve directed toward 
some of the happine 
those who live by the Beatitudes. Bu 
ber that if we are to practice the Be 
words, if we are to imitate our Lord 1 
and His love of the poor, the cros 
then we must be living on the 

will not do it if we are living only 
passion or sensuality. We will not 
only on the second floor of reason 

is only when we habitually dwe 

the human house, and live by faith 
ity that we can fulfill our vocation to 
as God intends us to fulfill it. fe 
apartment up on the third floor. 


are the keys: 


the end, we 
ss which o 


Do a good job always, to plea 

Give freely to all those who 

Be especially kind to those ou 

Pray for your enemies: 
happy, here and hereafter.’ 

Say, “Thanks, God!” for what H 
you do not like. ti * 
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